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member [Mr. Everett].” Mr. Goschen was significantly 
CHRONICLE. silent throughout the debate. In fact, to use Sir 


N spite of the influenza, which has laid low many 
I Members of Parliament, including the Leader of the 
Opposition and Mr. John Morley, the work during the 
week was not as slack as the attendance in the House 
of Commons. On Thursday, a certain factitious interest 
was aroused by the chance of a snap defeat of the 
Government in the division on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s motion, that Government business should 
have priority until Easter. But nothing particularly ex- 
citing occurred : a few dreary speeches were delivered ; 
and the Government carried their motion by a sufficient 
majority of fifteen. 


The appointment of Sir Hercules Robinson to be again 
Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner for South 
Africa is in one sense no surprise. Rumour was busy, 
during Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ recent visit to this country, 
with his alleged desire that it should be made. It was 
difficult then to believe that such a step could be 
seriously contemplated. Even now it is easier to suppose 
that the appointment is of an interim character, and 
that by the time the presence of a Governor becomes 
necessary at the Cape, a successor will have been agreed 
upon by the Colonial Office and Mr. Rhodes. If this 
surmise proves to be unfounded, the Government may 
prepare itself for a good deal of pertinent and weighty 
criticism. If there were no other objection, Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s age wouldbealonesufficient. He is now in his 
seventy-first year, and retired upon the score of his age, 
aftera long and very valuable career of service, noless than 
six years ago. If the duties devolving upon his dual 
position at Cape Town overtaxed his strength in 1889, 
it is absurd to imagine him coping successfully with 
them now, increased tenfold as they are. The facts 
that he occupies a prominent position in the Chartered 
Company, is chairman of the London Board of the De 
Beers Diamond Company, and is a director of the 
Standard Bank, cannot be described otherwise than as 
—— disqualifications for the post thrust upon 


There could be no doubt about “‘ the weakening of the 
resistance to bimetallism,” as the Z%mes puts it, in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. But the reason was 


fot that assigned by our contemporary, the yielding of 


Opposite convictions to weariness of the whole discussion. 
It was, in truth, the yielding which indicates the’growth 
of a belief that bimetallism is something else than a mere 

Among the adherents of bimetallism may now be 
reckoned some of the most distinguished among English 
Statesman and financiers. At the end of an excellent 
Speech in support of Mr. Everett’s motion, Mr. Chaplin 
declared that he had Mr. Balfour’s authority to say that 
“if he had been able to be present he would have given 
his most cordial support to the motion of the honourable 


George Chesney’s concise summary of the situation, 
‘*The persons who understand the subject are all bi- 
metallists, and, what is still more satisfactory, all the 
persons who do not understand it are coming round to 
the bimetallic theory.” 


Making due allowance for the difference between Sir 
William Harcourt and his young imperial namesake at 
Berlin, which is not entirely one of age, there is an in- 
teresting similarity in their methods. of grappling with 
this great problem of bimetallism. Each combats the 
idea valiantly by word of mouth, but avoids a parlia- 
mentary division by the thin device of sanctioning a 
proposal for an inquiry. After Tuesday evening’s action 
by the Government, it is difficult to see upon what 
grounds England can refuse to accept the German 
invitation to a fresh International Monetary Conference. 
Indeed there seems no reason why anybody should ever 
object to these gentle and innocuous biennial gatherings. 
That they should continue to content the bimetallists 
affords a pleasant suggestion of the trustful innocence 
still abiding in human nature. 


It is not at all a comforting comment upon our exist- 
ing systems of defence against disease that the fifth 
annual visit of the epidemic called ‘‘ influenza” should 
find us still all at sea concerning alike the nature of the 
malady, the principles governing its diffusion, and the 
natural remedies against it. The present outbreak 
was spoken of earlier in the week as exhibiting a 
milder form of attack than on previous occasions. 
The experience of the past few days denies us even 
this solace. The deaths in London last week ascribed 
to influenza were 111, as against 140 or more in the worst 
week of 1893. It may be taken for granted that the 
record for the week now ended will rival, if not sur- 
pass, that of two years ago. In the matter of mortality 
from allied diseases of the respiratory organs, we are 
already at much the worst point touched for years, 
although the epidemic is barely a fortnight old. As 
in other years, commentators lay stress upon the sup- 
posed fact that brain-workers, and people of a highly 
nervous organization generally, are the chief sufferers. 
We doubt if this be really the case. The fact that 
each year the permanent officials in the General 
Post Office lead off in catching the influenza and in quit- 
ting work on account of it, is not, to say the least, 
strong affirmative evidence. It seems nearer the mark 
to say that people who habitually fidget about their state 
of health and are not under the stern compulsion of 
necessity to remain fit for work, furnish the majority of 
victims to influenza, as to every other epidemic that is 
advertised by the rs. That, however, does not 
lessen the gravity of the scourge, or minimize the 
reproach which its repeated triumphs cast upon what is 
described as medical science. 
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If old adages were infallible, it might be expected that 
~when a violent quarrel broke out inside the great Whig 
family of Russell, some honest men would get their due. 
There seems, however, small prospect of any popular 
benefits accruing from the bout at verbal fisticuffs 
between Lord Ampthill and Mr. George W. E. Russell. 
The former finds himself described as a ‘‘ pompous 
gentleman,” and there is, perhaps, no better judge of 
the species in England than his assailant. But why 
Mr. George W. E. Russell should be branded, in retort, 
as ‘‘a traitor to the traditions of his family,” is a ques- 
tion that fairly puzzles us. He has sat in Parliament 
for nearly eight years, and during six of these has held 
salaried office. This may not rise to the high-water 
mark of the tribal legend, but it assuredly does not 
merit so harsh a word as “traitor.” 


The palmy days of political economy will very soon be 
brought back upon us by the conflict between the Pro- 
gressive municipal policy and the inveterate Protec- 
tionism of the British workman as regards his own 
trade. ‘‘ Trade Union wages” vary from district to 
district, being usually highest in London. The Pro- 
gressive practice is to insist on payment of the wage- 
rate of the district in which the work is done; and this 
tempts the Council to propitiate the ratepayer by getting 
the work done where rates are lower than in London. 
This does not touch the building trades, whose work 
must be done on the spot ; but when it comes to adding 
a new sludge-boat to the fleet with which the Main 
Drainage Committee rules the waves, the men employed 
in the London shipbuilding trade—what there is left of 
it—take it very ill indeed that the work should be “let 
go out of London,” which it generally is by the Council 
for the sake of keeping down expenditure. How appal- 
ling it is to think that the whole Free-Trade controversy 
will have soon tobe fought over again from the twentieth- 
century point of view, although it has only just been 
settled, after a hundred years of wrangling, from the 
eighteenth-century point of view! 


Whatever arguments may be used from a Welsh stand- 
point in favour of the disestablishment of the English 
Church in Wales, the Bill which Mr. Asquith introduced 
into the House of Commons on Monday will not advance 
the cause. The Bill is entirely condemned by the mon- 
strous disendowment scheme contained in it. 


Germany does well to make the formal opening of the 
great Baltic Ship Canal, next June, a ceremonial affair 
of the first magnitude. What with our preoccupation 
in the Manchester Canal at home, and the manifold 
British interests which centre about the Suez Canal 
abroad, Englishmen have paid very little attention to 
this new and supremely important waterway, which, it is 
already seen, must revolutionize the conditions of water- 
borne traffic in the Northern seas. When ships of the 
largest burthen can pass by a protected short-cut of 
sixty miles length from the North Sea to the Baltic, the 
ugliest as well as the oldest problem of North European 
navigation will have been solved. Incidentally it will 
destroy what little remains of Denmark’s commercial 
importance. Copenhagen has endeavoured to forestall 
disaster by making itself into a free port, and spending 
large sums of money upon dock and harbour improve- 
ments, but we fear allin vain. It is incredible that any 
shipping will hereafter be sent into Danish waters, to 
round the tiresome Jutland peninsula, and brave the 
dangers of the treacherous passage of the Sound, 
which can take advantage of the shorter and entirely 
safe route across Holstein. Where the commercial 
supremacy of the Baltic will resettle itself, when 
once it quits Copenhagen, is not clear. Hamburg is 
very confident about its own succession to those rich 
honours. Ancient Liibeck is projecting an Elbe-Trave 
canal, by means of which she hopes to divert the in- 
creased traffic and wealth to herself. The Courland 
_ port of Libau has spent £250,000 in enlarging its 
facilities for the competition, and even St. Petersburg, 
which, with its new deep-water dock in the Neva, 
becomes a seaport this year for the first time, has 
visions of maritime greatness based on this novel 
rearrangement of trade currents. While these rival 
claims are as yet in the air, the advantages to British 
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shipping are tangible and immediate. Not least amop, 
these advantages may be counted the increased ingen, 
tives to peace which the financial importance of keep; 

this great canal open will give to the German Empire 


The funeral of the Archduke Albert at Vienna stangg 
unique in modern history. No one remembers any other 
instance of a prince, actually removed from the throne 
twenty lives, being followed to the grave with royal and 
military honours which could hardly have been height. 
ened for an Emperor. There was indeed quite ag re. 
presentativea gathering of great and high-born personages 
as was brought together by the burial of the late Tsar at 
St. Petersburg, or of the old Emperor at Berlin in 199g 
The correspondents and the Continental press agree jn 
investing this circumstance with weighty political sig- 
nificance, but they carefully abstain from mentioning 
exactly what it signifies. 


At noon on Monday next the Fifty-third Congress of 
the United States will end its existence. Really, the 
event warrants an international celebration. It is no 
new thing for American citizens of all parties to find 
themselves grinning with joy around the death-bed of 
one of their Congresses ; but it is not often that other 
nations have so clear a title to participate in the joy. 
This expiring Congress was elected in 1892, by the 
same tremendous “‘ tidal wave” which lifted Mr. Cleve. 
land again to the Presidency, and seemed at the time 
to have established the Democratic party in power fora 
generation at least. It has only taken two years to 
prove the prognostic untrue. Dispassionate observers 
are divided upon the question whether the Senate, 
with its controlling group of mercenaries, the avowed 
agents of corrupt trusts and speculators in commercial 
legislation, or the House of Representatives, with its 
warring factions of ignorant sectionalists and self- 
advertising demagogues, has best deserved the uni- 
versal disgust amid which this Congress yields up the 
ghost. To Englishmen and investing European peoples 
generally the apportionment of blame is unimportant. 
What concerns us is that Congress, as a whole, alike 
by its sins of commission and of omission, has robbed 
us of many millions of money, through the whole- 
sale depreciation of American securities, and the de- 
moralization of American business, finance, and stan- 
dards of honest dealing. It will be a long time 
before confidence in anything American is restored on 
this side of the water, and we find no obvious grounds 
for confidence that the new Republican Congress will 
be strikingly wiser or better than its predecessor. 


It is supposed that the recently deposed Queen of the 
Hawaiian Islands is by this time on her way to the 
United States, or some other place of refuge, a banished 
exile from the land where her fathers were chieftains 
and kings. There seems some likelihood that the arbi- 
trary measures of the men in control of affairs at Hono- 
lulu may invite interference from the two great English- 
speaking peoples who have warships in the harbour, 
but in no case is it suggested that native rule can ever 
be restored again, The gentle Kanakas have been done 
out of their freedom and their country as effectively as 
the Matabele were out of theirs. 


The principle of the municipal control of the London 
water-supply received parliamentary sanction last week, 
when the second reading of the Lambeth Water 
(Transfer) Bill was carried by a majority of 38 in the 
House of Commons. Sir John Lubbock did not alarm 
us much with his £30,000,000 of expenditure and his 
rise in the rates of 4d. in the &. What are we paying 
for our water-supply now? Let us consider that there 
are now no less than eight Water Companies in 
London with eight different managements. The conse- 
quence of this is that management expenses have to be 
paid no less than eight times over, to say nothing of the 
friction and waste arising from competition, The crux 
of the whole matter lies in the terms of purchase, 4s 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out ; but there can be doubt 
that, provided the London County Council are not m- 
veigled into paying the Water Companies an exorbitant 
sum of money for buying them out, London ratepayers 
will have reason to be grateful to their County Council. 
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TO-DAY’S WARFARE, 


T is impossible to glance along the lines of battle to- 

I day at the County Council election withdut a grim 
tightening of the lips at the poor figure cut by the old 
liamentary hands who have speculated with party 
credit on the result of the contest. They could hardly 
have proved less equal to the situation. The main fact 
they had to reckon with was that London, which is 
Conservative im parliamentary politics, is Progressive 
in municipal politics. Clearly it was the interest of the 
Liberals to identify the Progressives with the Liberal 
and the Moderates with the Conservative party, in order 
that London might be represented as converted to 
Liberalism. Equally clearly it was the interest of the 
Moderates to support this obvious move, with a view to 
claiming the votes of the London Conservative majority 
on party lines. And needless to add, Mr. Tom Mann, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, and their Independent Labour Party, 
eagerly took up the cry, in order to justify their little 
flank attack on the Progressives as being an attack on 
the Liberals—always a popular attack in the world of 
labour. The net being thus spread in sight of the bird, 
the Conservative leaders should have been particularly 
careful not to allow their followers to hop into it. It 
was perfectly easy to show that the County Council 
owes its very existence to the Conservative party ; that 
the Unification report is mainly the work of so promi- 
nent a Unionist as Mr. Leonard Courtney, and has been 
received with approval by the Conservative papers which 
have the most serious pretensions to voice the political 
thought of their party; that the Progressives must owe 
their huge majority to Conservative and Unionist 
votes, since they hold so many constituencies in which 
no Liberal has a chance of success at a parliamentary 
election ; and that the Progressive captains have all along 
had much more trouble with the Liberal Cabinet than 
with the House of Lords. Why, with all these advan- 
tages in hand, has so much countenance been given 
from the Conservative front bench to the attempt of the 
Liberal party to capture Progressivism for electioneering 
purposes? The answer is that men who have only 
won provincial seats are set to instruct men who have 
fought their way successfully through London elections, 
and that nothing is listened to at headquarters except 
the carelessness, the conceit, and the ludicrous belated- 
ness of right honourable gentlemen who are as confident 
of the adequacy of the political equipment which was 
fashionable in the sixties as Colonel Newcome was of the 
dazzling effect of his quarter-century-old dress-coat. The 
men who know modern London have done what they could 
to keep the coach out of the ditch. Mr. Whitmore, the 
real Conservative organizer and authority for this elec- 
tion, protested against the association of such an un- 
popular and impracticable folly as ‘‘ tenification” with 
the Conservative party, and went straight for Unifica- 
tion. Mr. Darling took care not to identify his Conser- 
vative majority at Deptford with the opposition there to 
that arch-Progressive, Mr. Sidney Webb. Sir Albert 
Rollit, whose astuteness is not likely to fail him on a 
matter in which the susceptibilities of South Islington 
have to be consulted, took care to vote last week against 
Sir John Lubbock’s Moderate resolution in the House of 
Commons in defence of the doomed water companies ; 
and it is greatly to be regretted that the whips were not 
intelligent enough to secure a good deal more cross 
voting on that occasion instead of allowing themselves 
to be trapped by the Moderates and Liberals into 
making a party division of it. But on the front bench 
the fatal old counsels have prevailed. Mr. Chamberlain 
at Stepney threw over Mr. Leonard Courtney and 
took exactly the anti-Unification line which Mr. Whit- 
more was trying to discredit as an invention of the 
Liberals for party purposes. Liberal Unionists like 
Messrs. Wallace Bruce, Francis Buxton, Alfred 
Hoare, and Richard Roberts, have been driven 
to publish, in terms which distinctly threaten the solid- 
arity of the Unionist party, an appeal against such 
blundering tactics. A Conservatism in which there is 
no scope for progress, and indeed for a splendid revival 
of civic patriotism, must soon decay, as parliamentary 
Liberalism is decaying, into a mere futile, fretting, 
obsolescent sectarianism. The strength of Progres- 
Sivism lies in its catholicity, which has already enabled it 
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to sweep aside the old gangs of Liberal wirepullers. It 
has wiped out all the intolerant sections, Socialist, 
Unionist, Liberal, or Conservative, with fateful ease, 
whilst it has shown an extraordinary power of absorbing 
and employing all available stores of public spirit and 
public ambition. Had the parliamentary leaders known 
what they were about, we should have had Mr. Darling 
running as the Progressive colleague of Mr. Webb at 
Deptford, Mr. Whitmore with Mr. Costelloe at Chelsea, 
and Sir Albert Rollit discounting in the same fashion 
the party capital which young Mr. Trevelyan is making 
at Lambeth. In every case the hardened party Liberals 
would have sulked out of local politics ; the committee 
formed in their place would have been as much Con- 
servative as Liberal; and they would have found it 
impossible to get back again when the parliamentary 
election came round. This may strike the front bench 
as a Startlingly new style of play; but it has been 
the only winning style since the County Govern- 
ment Act and the last extension of the franchise 
put the ballot into the hands of an electorate 
whose constant growl is, ‘“‘A plague on both your 
houses.” 

The upshot of the elections to-day is not very doubtful. 
It is impossible for the Progressives to sweep the board 
as they did three years ago ; but they can afford to drop 
the ten seats which seem the utmost extent of their 
possible loss. The Empire business, which so many 
Moderates were insane enough to suppose would damage 
the Progressives at the polls, has made them the pets of 
the Nonconformist Conscience, which will go out with a 
gush to the appeals of Mrs. Ormiston Chant and Dr. 
Clifford. The ill-considered Moderate talk about 
Tammany has also served the Progressives excellently 
by enabling them to take Mr. Oscar Wilde’s hint and 
wash their clean linen in public. The Works Depart- 
ment is popular with the working-men, especially with 
the powerful Building Trades Federation ; and the rate- 
payer has been reconciled to it by the fact that the Com- 
mittee, on the total of its transactions, is able to exhibit 
the difference between its bill for work done and the 
lowest tenders made by the contractors as a saving of 
43,000. Of course this is largely fallacious because 
the contractors, having to tender on the quite unfamiliar 
basis of stringent conditions as to the observance of 
a ‘‘moral minimum” of fraternity with their workmen, 
overdid their allowance for the extra cost of socialistic 
virtue. The alarm felt by the Council at the magnitude 
of the estimates was perhaps not altogether unpalatable 
to the contractors; but its effect was that the Council 
did the work itself for, on the whole, much less than the 
contractors tendered for. The Moderates, instead of 
quietly explaining to the public that if the contractors 
had been invited to tender on the ordinary basis of 
competitive commerce, without restrictions as to wages, 
the lowest tender would certainly have been well beneath 
the bill paid out of the rates by the Works Department, 
ill-temperedly paraded one or two separate items on 
which the cost had exceeded the estimates, suppressed 
the cases which brought out a balance on the other side, 
and thus threw away a good argument for the sake 
of a shallow misrepresentation which was immedi- 
ately exposed by the Progressives, who have in 
their ranks some of the most adroit figure-fighters in 
London, 

The apparent advantage of the Works Department 
over the contractor, from the ratepayer’s point of view, 
has been reinforced by the automatic jerrymandering of 
the Equalization of Rates Act. Here again the Moderates 
let themselves be tempted to flatter the indignation 
excited by an enormous increase of rates in Westminster, 
Kensington, and the minority of rich constituencies in 
which Moderate candidates were already safe, instead 
of exposing the unreality of equalization in the large 
majority of places where the poor-rate has fallen or even 
vanished altogether. Take such extreme cases as 
Westminster, with a rise of ninepence in the pound, and 
St. George’s in the East, which now receives a big 
cheque from the County Council instead of having to 
pay. The hardship to the Westminster ratepayer who 
has taken premises on lease for as much as he can afford 
to pay in rent, rates, and taxes, and who suddenly finds 
himself compelled to pay a good deal more by an 
unforeseen change in the system of rating, is obvious 
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enough. He needs no speeches and pamphlets to call 
his attention to his grievance. The man who does 
need instruction is the ratepayer in St. George’s, 
who fondly imagines that the Westminster rate- 
payer’s loss is his gain. As a matter of fact, he will 
presently find his rent raised by the full amount of the 
relief to his rating bill. His landlord knows how 
much he will pay sooner than leave the premises: 
in other words, how much the house is worth to him ; 
and if the ratepayer does not collect any portion of this 
sum, the landlord will. That this is a matter of familiar 
fact as well as of classic economic theory is feelingly 
known to the vast population of dwellers in flats, lodg- 
ings, and tenements, who certainly do not find them- 
selves any the richer because the landlord pays the rates 
at first hand instead of through the occupier. All that 
equalization has done, therefore, is to set a certain 
number of leaseholders in one part of London paying 
more than their premises are worth, and in another 
part paying less. The only permanent effect will be to 
enrich a great mass of comparatively small owners in 
the poorer districts, the most rapacious and least public- 
spirited of their class, at the expense of the holders of 
great estates. The difference to the rate-paying occupier 
in Bethnal Green, who has been so dazzled by the 
supposed benefits and the poetic justice of equaliza- 
tion will be exactly nothing. Would it not have been 
cleverer to explain this frankly than to circulate leaflets 
about increased rates in districts where the rates had 
actually fallen ? 

On the whole, the Moderates have played their hand 
badly ; and the Progressives will deserve their victory. 
If any Conservative accepts that victory as a defeat 
for his party, or fails to draw attention to every 
case known to him in which a Conservative votes 
Progressive, he will prove himself an exceedingly short- 
sighted politician. 


OUR LACK OF SUCCESS IN EGYPT. 


77 may be supposed that at some time or other during 
the past ten years, most intelligent Englishmen have 
ut to themselves the question: Why on earth are we 

in Egypt? No doubt, for the great majority of minds, 
moved idly to this random inquiry, a sufficient if super- 
ficial answer has been found. England must alone 
fulfil the task, which others deserted, of restoring order 
among the Egyptians and protecting them from them- 
selves ; England must remain in power on the Nile until 
Egyptian finance has been set straight, and the natives 
are educated up to self-government—and so on ad 
infinitum. These stock explanations are familiar enough. 
Varied as they are, each has for its basis the under- 
standing that the English occupation of Egypt involves 
a real sacrifice of some sort, and has been undertaken, 
and is being maintained, for purposes quite different 
from those which explain the presence of the British 
flag, for instance, at Hong-Kong, or Mandalay, or 
Buluwayo. It is true that across the English Channel, 
ard indeed among other nations generally, this view of 
our intentions toward Egypt is not largely shared. Our 
neighbours and critics have never fallen into the way of 
regarding disinterestedness as our national foible. They 
are especially sceptical concerning the altruistic character 
of our mission in Egypt. Yet it is a fact that those 
among ourselves who know the question most thoroughly, 
hardly realize to what lengths we have gone to keep 
self-interest at arms’ length in Egypt, and to avoid 
on the least suspicion of turning our occupation to 
profit. 

Frankly speaking, it is this which lies at the root of 
our chronic difficulty in Egypt. Our going there, in the 
first place, was made a needlessly complicated business. 
We talked far too much—it was our weakness in 1882— 
about the ideals and limitations of our mission, and 
drew up for ourselves, quite gratuitously, a long and 
highly quixotic programme of procedure. Other nations, 
in moments of wanton garrulity, have done much the 
same thing; we seem to remember that even France 
volunteered at the time almost similar professions and 
guarantees about Tunis. But other nations have a 


trick of forgetting these excesses of verbosity. Our 
own memory in such matters has not always been 
uniformly clear. On the subject of Egypt, however, we 
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oursélves all manner of recurring embarrassments and 
difficulties by insisting, almost to the point of Per. 
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versity, on realizing their spirit as well. To use , 
Transatlantic figure, we have walked so erect that 
we have bent backward. 

We are to leave Egypt as soon as, in our candid 
judgment, we can do so with safety to the well-estah. 
lished native government to be left behind us, and to the 
interests of the country itself and of other countries 
concerned in its welfare and order. To that we are 
bound in honour, and quite as much in self-interest. 
Both considerations urge us, as well, to shorten this 
period as much as we can. But that is what we have 
gone the wrong way to do. At the present moment we 
seem further removed from the prospect of a satisfac. 
tory relinquishment of our task than we were eight years 
ago. The explanation is to be found in the tem. 
porizing and half-hearted manner in which we have 
fingered the nettle, instead of grasping it. Having an 
unaccustomed rdle to play, we have performed it, 
not quite like Englishmen, not at all like any 
else. As a result, the longer the performance lasts 
the less likelihood there seems of its coming to an 
end. 

Above all things, we should have taken the adminis- 
tration of justice firmly in hand. It is, no doubt, a fine 
thing that the value of the Egyptian bondholders’ 
securities should have been more than doubled, and that 
the 4 per cent Unified Debt should be quoted at 103 
instead of 52. But it would have been a much more 
valuable achievement to have taught the 40,000 Levan- 
tines and the practically equal number of adventurers 
from the northern side of the Mediterranean, to say 
nothing of the native population, that there was sucha 
thing as law in Egypt. The initiatory business repre- 
sented here by the law officers of the Crown is in Egypt 
in the hands of a committee, called in local parlance 
**les Contentieux.” There are three Corsicans in this 
body, and some Frenchmen and Syrians, but no English- 
man. On the Mixed Tribunal at Cairo, the Court of 
First Instance, there is one German and one American, 
with a number of native and other colleagues, but there 
is no Englishman. Of the twenty members of the 
Mixed Court of Appeal, seventeen are Frenchmen, 
Egyptians, and Levantines ; of the remaining three, one 
is a German, one an American, and one an English- 
man. The result is that, so far as commercial law 
and the administration of justice generally in all 
save criminal cases are concerned, Egypt to-day is hardly 
better off than she was in Ismail’s time. The intrigue 
and corruption, which are an essential part of business 
as Orientals understand it, flourish in Cairo and Alex- 
andria as successfully as ever they did. No English 
merchants or manufacturers have gone out to establish 
themselves there, or if they have, they have returned 
with bitter tales to tell of their experience. Only a 
month or two ago the case was reported of a luckless 
English contractor who had obtained a Government 
concession to build tramways in Cairo. Upon the 
flimsiest pretext his contract was annulled after he had 
brought out his plant and begun operations, and his 
deposit-money confiscated. Although he produced the 
warrant of the English Under-Secretary of Public Works 
for what he had done, the Courts we have described 
threw it aside as waste paper, and the Englishman 
retired with a loss of £20,000, only to see the contract 
transferred to a firm nominally Belgian, but really con- 
trolled by Frenchmen who are conspicuous in the anti- 
English party in Cairo. 

Examples of the evil thus wrought might be multiplied 
with ease. We occupy, in truth, a position in Egypt 
which defeats its own ends. All the responsibility, 
worry and cost, and all the odium of failure, are ours. 
All the profit arising from the disorganjzation and mis- 
government, which we are too timid or too fastidious to 
prevent, goes to other people, who repay us by tireless 
hostility and opposition. No one wishes to prolong the 
English occupation in Egypt. But so long as we do 
remain there, we owe it to our reputation for good 
sense, if nothing else, to protect our own citizens, and 
make our control effectual in the country whose affairs 
we profess to administer. 


| 
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THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 
R. ACLAND deserves the warmest approval for the 


admirable tone and tendency of the new Education — 


Code for 1895. Payment by results had already gone, 
and now in place of the formal annual inspection the 
inspector may substitute visits without notice, a principle 
introduced last year in the case of infant schools, 
put in the new Code for the first time applied 
to schools for older children. The object of popular 
elementary education should be to stimulate into active 

owth and development the minds of the children, 
and this the old system was little calculated todo. No 
doubt it is more easy to apply the hard-and-fast test of 
examination, or even of formal inspection; but if the offi- 
cials are really competent, if, that is, they are not only 

sessed of knowledge and experience, but of sympathy, 
with humane and sufficiently broad conceptions of what 
constitutes education, unexpected visits will give them 
the requisite opportunities for estimating the state of 
instruction and discipline in a school, and indicating the 
right direction for progress and the best means for 
improvement. 

The recognition of Cottage Gardening as a subject of 
instruction for boys, as cookery, laundry, and dairy- 
work are recognized for girls (though why girls should 
not learn cottage gardening is not immediately apparent), 
jsone of many indications of the practical usefulness 
which is becoming more and more the drift of modern 
elementary education. If our peasants are ever to learn 
the secret of the petite culture of the Continent it must 
be through the elementary education of the rising gene- 
ration. It might be possible in the future to add to 
cottage gardening such subjects as poultry-rearing and 
bee-keeping. It is on such home industries that the 
prosperity of the agricultural labourer must largely 
depend, and without instruction not one in a hundred 
can hope for success and few will probably make the 
attempt at all. 

Another excellent feature of the new Code is the pro- 
vision to allow visits to museums and art galleries 
during school-hours to count as attendance at school ; 
and to this might be added, we think with advantage, 
provision for field-classes in botany and geology, con- 
ducted by the teachers, at all events in schools in the 
country where visits to museums and art galleries are 
out of the question. The recognition of Object Lessons 
and Suitable Occupations as class subjects is another 
step in the right direction. The solicitude, not only for 
the comfort of the children and the sanitary faultlessness 
of the school-buildings, but even for the proper provision 
of playgrounds, noticeable in the Code, brings forcibly 
before those of us whose childhood is past, the complete 
change, not only in the estimate of what constitutes 
education, but also in the point of view from which the 
elder generation regards child-life, no longer the point of 
view of the pedagogue, but the point of view of the 
sympathetic friend, who sees in the classes and play- 
grounds the making of the England of to-morrow 


going on. 


ANOTHER BOER TREK. 


io old Trek-fever—Trek-geest, the Boers call it— 
of the South African Dutch farmer is, it seems, 
not yet quenched. Nor, so far as we can see, is it likely 
to be quenched for many a year to come. Quite lately 
the spirit of unrest has kindled again with renewed life, 
and from many parts of South Africa the Boers are 
gathering their waggons, setting their few affairs in 
order, and preparing to hie them to a new land of pro- 
mise. For two hundred years and more have these 
modern Israelites been wandering in the wilderness; he 
would be a bold man who should foretell that even within 
another hundred years their northward journeyings will be 
completely ended. They have peopled the Transvaal and 


Orange Free State ; they are peopling slowly Namaqua- 


land, Damaraland, Bechuanaland, and Mashonaland, 
nay even the Kalahari—that so-called desert—itself. 
Some of them, survivors of the terrible trek of 1877- 
1882, have penetrated to the West Coast, and, beyond 
the far Cunene River, west of Mossamedes, are living— 
farming, hunting, and fighting — under Portuguese 
government. Only last year some Boers were dis- 
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patched by sea to East Africa, to ascertain if there were 
not there some new and utterly unsettled land, whither 
restless and discontented farmers from the south might 
trek and settle ; and where, free from taxes, and from 
the incursions of Britishers, gold-diggers, and other 
perturbers of the pastoralist, they might live the old life 
of their forefathers in a country where game is plentiful, 
and natives can be managed in the ancient fashion. 
It is a picturesque and most interesting survival this 
trekking life of the South African Boer, and there are 
scores, nay hundreds, of families who have been so long 
at it, that it has become a part of their very existence. 
They may settle down for years, perhaps even for a 
generation, and then a few more neighbours will gather 
around them, the tax-gatherer’s visitations become too 
regular, their acres grow too narrow for them, the game 
will vanish, and off they will set upon their travels 
again. 

How often have these Dutch farmers trekked for their 
promised land, and how far. Their bones, and their 
wives’ and children’s, truly enough, litter the soil in every 
corner of vast Africa; and still they must be moving 
afield for more tempting pastures and more elbow room. 
There are, of course, great numbers of Dutch farmers 
quietly settled in the Cape Colony, the Free State, and 
Transvaal, who remain firmly rooted to the soi! upon 
which they made their home generations ago. The 
Boer, indeed, with certain British and German excep- 
tions in the eastern province of Cape Colony, and in 
Natal, is the only true colonizer of South Africa. Now- 
adays it seems that the young Engtishman cannot settle 
down as of old upon some lone farm in the veldt, and 
live out his quiet life there. He goes to the diamond- 
fields, or the gold-fields ; he will prospect and hunt, and 
live the hardest and roughest life imaginable ;_ he will run 
an up-country store or canteen, or volunteer for a native 
war ; but he will zo¢ settle upon the land as the Dutchman 
does, with the firm intention of ending his days there. 
He craves excitement and movement, and he has always 
within him the hope of going home to England with 
his ‘‘pile,” and making his end in the old country. 
And so, as may at this moment be seen in Cape 
Colony, the Boer, who sticks to South Africa, retains 
the preponderance in voting power, and carries his. 
measures in the Cape Parliament, and is difficult to 
move in his own republics beyond the Orange River. 
Who are colonizing British Bechuanaland, a Crown 
Colony ?—the Boers from the Free State and Transvaal. 
Who are colonizing the Southern Kalahari and Gordonia? 
—the Boers from Cape Colony, who are continually trek- 
king across the Orange River. Who will ultimately colo- 
nize and farm Matabeleland and Mashonaland ?—again 
the Boers of South Africa. Mr. Rhodes has long since 
recognized this great if sluggish factor in Cape politics, 
and has played his cards accordingly. Are not Mr. Hof- 
meyr and Mr. de Waal, two well-known Dutch Afri- 
kander leaders, his warm friends and coadjutors? Itisa 
thousand pities that British farmers in South Africa are, 
and seem likely to be, in so great a minority. Many 
who know say that the Cape is a hard land for the 
farmer and pastoralist, and that the Dutchman, with 
his dogged pluck, and slow cumbrous ways, and lack of 
imagination and refinement, is the only possible man 
for it. This is too wide a statement. There are 
in the Eastern Province of Cape Colony and in 
Natal many prosperous farmers of British blood, 
and many most comfortable British homesteads. But, 
although he clings tooth and nail to some part 
of his beloved ‘‘ Zud Africa,” for he has an immense 
land-hunger, the Boer will on occasion quit localities 
where he and his have stood for fifty or a hundred years, 
The Great Trek of 1836, when hundreds of Dutch 
farmers left the old colony and went north into the wilds, 
is a case in point. And, even at the present day, as 
their runs become impoverished, or their flocks too 
numerous, the old settled farmers in the Cape and Free 
State sell their land for what it will fetch, and with 
their waggons, flocks, and families, trek for a new 
country. In the Transvaal, where the farmers are much 
more wandering and unsettled, this is constantly going 
on. 
Just now there is throughout South Africa a curious 
resuscitation of the old trekking spirit. Transvaal 
Boers are still slowly creeping into Portuguese West 
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Africa ; twenty-one fresh waggons and families arrived 
there last year, having travelled 1400 miles north-west 
from Bechuanaland. They will probably be soon filter- 
ing into Katanga ; they are talking about East Central 
Affica. Who shall say that in fifty years’ time Boer 
waggons shall not have reached the Nile sources? That 
was a very old dream of theirs, but then they imagined 
that the Nile lay somewhere just north of the Transvaal 
border. The latest trek has for its object the country round 
Lake N’gami. This is not a promising region ; fifteen 
or more years ago a great trek from the Transvaal met 
with dreadful disasters in that country, from thirst, 
fever, and other privations. There have been meetings 
in Cape Colonial towns and villages, and in other parts 
of South Africa; the Chartered Company’s officials 
have been consulted; and it seems the trek is to 
go. Farmers from the Old Colony, the Transvaal, 
and Orange Free State, are joining in numbers, and 
the ‘‘Trek-geest” seems once more fairly aflame. 
These N’gami trekkers have been warned by Mr. 
Moffat, the British Resident in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, that the country is not fitted for settlement, 
but the farmers and their organizers seem very deter- 
mined. Again, although there is talk of a land conces- 
sion in N’gamiland, which the Chartered Company is 
offering to the trekkers, it is to be remembered that 
N’gamiland is not part of the Company’s property. It 
lies within the Imperial Protectorate, there are indepen- 
dent native chiefs there, and there is likely to be some 
trouble between natives and Boers. It is a little difficult 
to see why these trekkers could not be accommodated 
in Matabeleland and Mashonaland. Perhaps they and 
their ‘‘ geest” are a little too masterful or too turbulent 
for Mr. Rhodes’ ideas ? 


WINTER IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 


distinguishing characteristics of the west-country 

winters are mildness and moisture, and up to 
Christmas the present season was certainly no excep- 
tion. In December the temperature was that of May 
or early June, and plants and birds were inclined to 
mistake the one month for the other. In southward- 
facing gardens ripe strawberries were gathered shortly 
before Christmas ; in sheltered woods in the combes the 
fruit of the wild strawberry, ripe or nearly ripe, was to 
be found, while the flowers and immature berries were 
frequent on the high banks of the lanes. The tea-roses 
were in bloom against the cottage-walls, the red rose in 
the gardens ; petunias in the flower-beds had run to leaf, 
diversified with the brightness of an occasional blossom ; 
against the garden-walls heliotropes flourished and 
flowered, their delicate leaves unblackened by any frost ; 
and the myrtle and the sweet verbena’s scented foliage 
were fresh as at midsummer. In the borders the long 
white trumpets of the tobacco-plant opened from the 
bud ; while in the hedges the honeysuckle put forth its 
sage-green leaves, and even ventured to brighten them 
with sprays of pale and faintly perfumed blossom. The 
woodpigeons had raised a second brood, and as for the 
squirrels, they made merry all day long on the beechmast 
scattered over the fiery carpet of leaves under the not 
yet completely naked trees. Adders, too, were occa- 
sionally to be met on the woodpaths, active and strong. 
By them, as by the squirrels, the usual torpor of their 
winter’s sleep was unfelt. 

Suddenly in a single night all was changed. The 
white magic of the hoar-frost touched the gardens 
and woodlands. The last leaves fluttered down. The 
heliotrope blackened, the myrtle shrivelled up, the 
squirrels disappeared for their long sleep. The moisture 
of the mists, drawn up by the clear sunshine from the 
damp valley bottoms, had hung dripping from the black 
and leafless branches of the woods, and the strengthen- 
ing spell of the frost transformed them in a night into the 
delicatest white foliage. At night one saw the moon rise 
behind the clear black outlines of the branches traced, 
as if by Indian ink, against a cloudless sky, and the sun 
next morning looked out on a fairy scene. The bare 
woods were all thick with foliage, with foliage of 
dazzling white ; every branch and twig clothed with the 
frost frondescence, and the whole woodland one mist of 
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white leafage, thus answering the cold touch of winter 
as the April wood answers with a mist of green the warm 
touch of spring. The dense clouds of dazzling white 
foliage clothed the branching oaks and slim mazzards of 
the wood, and gathered round the mossy canopy of leaf. 
less boughs in the apple orchards. The hawthorn ang 
wild-rose hedges, too, were all in white leaf, and the 
bareness of winter was succeeded by a pure white leaf. 
birth more wonderful and scarcely less beautiful than 
the green leaf-birth of spring. 

This April of the frost was brief. A warm air 
breathed on it and like a vision of dreamland jt 
passed away. Then over the clear sky moved 
the heavy, leaden-coloured clouds, the vanguard of 
the snow. A cold wind drove them before it, and the 
volleying whiteness struck the earth not in soft hea 
flakes but in the finest needles or crystals of snow, 
Like to but denser than floating wheat-dust in a mill the 
snow filled the air and shut out the view as effecty 
with its pure white as a London fog can with its foul 
yellow. The fine-needled blinding drizzle of the storm 
drifted like desert-sand before the sudden gusts, and 
filled the hollows of the roads and lanes and the slopes 
of the valleys. The hissing of the dry snow-dust as 
it was swept before the gusts resembled nothing so 
much as the sound of the Simoon on the sands of the 
Sahara. All living things sought shelter of hedge or 
wood or wall. Not even a bird was to be seen. The 
blinding snow-smoke blown up in puffs before the 
blizzard’s breath obscured the sight and choked the 
frosty air. 

When the storm abated next morning one looked out 
on a white world. The branches of the trees were heavy 
with snow, but the effect was unlike that of the frost, 
for the underside of each branch showed black, while the 
upper side alone was moulded over with purest alabaster 
of snow. The chilling effect of the first faint light 
recalled Marston’s speaking epithet the ‘shuddering 
morn,” but as the day advanced the observant eye 
could, in the language of the book of Job, enter into the 
treasures of the snow. Bounding the view against the 
whiteness of the hillsides the black pencilling of the 
hedgerow branches showed distinct, while near at hand 
the snow had given a beauty of its own to shrubs and 
forest trees. The white treasure of the air was lavishly 
moulded in the spiny cups of holly foliage and on 
the long drooping leaves of the laurel and the rhodo- 
dendron. The dark layers of the silver-fir and spruce 
were bending under their white burden. The red 
masts of the Scotch-fir and the stiff grey-green frondage 
stood out in distinct relief against the white world 
around. Almost smothered under the feathery cover- 
let of snow the laurestinus held up here and there its 
corymbs of unopened buds. The velvet moss on the 
cinnamon-hued trunks and great branches of the syca- 
more, torn here and there by the bills of woodpecker 
and tree-cresper, gave a touch of chrysoprase colour 
amid the universal whiteness. On the slopes of the 
combes the ermine of their wintry mantle was 
gemmed with darkest emerald here and there, where, 
not yet prisoned by the frost, a living spring broke 
through. 

The storm was over, but at intervals the dull sky 
dissolved in starry snowflakes that lightly fluttered down 
slow as feathers on a windless day. Deep white banks 
enclosed and overhung the black river serpenting be- 
tween. Going out for a walk, one was struck by the 
purity of even the roads and lanes: everywhere the soft 
feathery whiteness of those visitants of the sky, the six- 
rayed stars which we call snowflakes, had hidden away 
the stains and soilure of earth, and when the sun 
emerged from the grey muffling of the snow-clouds or 
lifted the curtains of the frost-fog a white radiance, if 
not of new heavens at least of a new earth, spellbound 
the eye. 

A night of hard frost coming after the snowstorm 
brought a cloudless day. The sunlight came slanting 
down the snowy hillsides, and, striking the facets of the 
snow crystals at different angles, was reflected in many- 
coloured light. The flashings of pale blue, which pre- 
dominated, of pale green, of rosy radiance, made all 
the hillside seem ablaze with precious stones, as though 
it had rained diamonds and sapphires, emeralds and 
rubies, in the night. 


2 March, 1895. 


THE ADDER CONTROVERSY. 


T looks as if the reading public of these realms is 
| never to be without the mild excitement of a serpent 
jon. No sooner is one thrust into oblivion (for a 
time) than another springs up. Within the last twelve 
to eighteen months, we have had, without including the 


- autumnal sea-serpent and such inventions: (1) The 


ancient notion, with modern instances, of the serpent’s 
revengeful spirit, which causes it to pursue and kill the 
slayer of its mate ; (2) the old serpent and child fable— 
astory not wholly fabulous that Mary Lamb put into 
rhyme so long ago; (3) serpent cannibalism, inten- 
tional or accidental, with reference to ‘‘a recent incident 
at the Zoo”; and, finally, we have just now (4) a 
recrudescence of the old controversy about the adder 
swallowing its young, not like that worst cannibal and 
monstrous mother, the /er-de-lance, to digest, but to 
safeguard them. 

For some weeks past the Fie/d has been printing 
letters and, as we shall see, giving its own divided 
opinion on this subject. But it cannot be said that we 
are getting ‘‘no forrader,” since we find in its columns 
(Feb. 16) a long communication from Mr. J. E. Hart- 

, in which that well-known naturalist, whilst 
omitting to state that he was formerly one of the scoffers, 
ingenuously confesses that he is a believer in the fact, 
and advances reasons for his belief. He speaks of the 
yarious ways in which animals protect their young ; but 
the poor serpent has a smooth, limbless body, no wings 
to cover its wriggling brood; no beak and claws; no 

uch like the marsupial—no anything! What wonder 
that she opens wide her jaws to receive her defenceless 
little ones into her own body? This argument had better 
been omitted, since it is inconclusive and easy to ridicule. 
The facts are unshakeable, and those who care to seek 
will find them in great abundance. [If all the sharp- 
sighted intelligent men who affirm that they have seen 
the female viper swallow its young, have seen falsely, or 
are not to be credited because of the strangeness of the 
facts, who is to believe that the female cuckoo carries 
her egg about in her bill until she finds a nest in which 
to deposit it, and that the young cuckoo gets his foster 
brothers on his back and jerks them out of the nest? for 
these facts are equally strange and have had fewer wit- 
nesses. To any person with even a slight acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject this correspondence in 
the Field must seem somewhat musty and out of date. 
The letters remind one of those that appeared on the 
subject in the natural history journals in the thirties, 
forties, fifties, and sixties. The writers might all have 
gone to sleep half a century ago, to wake again in 
March, 1895, and resume the discussion just where they 
had dropped it. They know nothing about the American 
snakes ; yet it is a fact that since Palisot de Beauvais’ 
discovery that the crotalus horridus had the same habit 
as our adder, a great deal of evidence has accumulated 
which shows that the habit is common to several 
American species. Stranger still, not a word is said 
about our common viviparous lizard, which swallows its 
young to protect them, a fact fully established a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Some of the letters are amusing. Thus, one gentle- 
man writes that he has been investigating this subject 
for the last forty years in order to find out the truth, 
and is now inclined to think that those who affirm that 
they have seen young adders take refuge in their parents’ 
body, have been deluded into that belief by the wriggling 
vermiform tongue, which, when successively outthrust 
and withdrawn, has the appearance of a procession of 
young vipers rushing down an old viper’s throat! He 
also says that until an adder in captivity has been seen 
to swallow its young, and the swallowed young to come 


- out of her mouth again, he must decline to believe in so 


Strange a habit. He has not sought the truth very 
diligently. Seven years ago the American Naturalist 
gave an account of observations on two crotaline vipers 
that brought forth their young in captivity. ‘From 
their birth,” we read, ‘‘they were accustomed to enter 
freely into their mother’s mouth, sometimes two or three 
would be missing at once, sometimes one would be 
Seen coming out and another going in. Occasionally 
One might be seen with its head sticking out of the 
corner of its mother’s mouth like a cigar, while in the 
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other corner would be another head or possibly tail. . . . 
The mother would sometimes lay her lower jaw on the 
floor, raise her upper jaw, and with it her entire back- 
bone, thus adjusting herself for them to play in and out. 
. - » When about a month old they sloughed their skins, 
and after that were never observed to enter the mother’s 
mouth.” 

Most amusing of all the communications is that from 
Mr. Tegetmeier, conceived in the fine old crusted spirit 
of dogmatism once considered proper to the naturalist. 
For the Field is divided against itself. That ‘‘ our” 
Mr. Harting should have abandoned the time-honoured 
traditions of the journal, never to believe without seeing, 
has put him into a state of almost brilliant indignation, 
and as for what Sir Thomas Browne and other old 
writers have said, he protests that one might just as 
well believe that the toad wears a precious jewel in its 
head because Shakespeare says it does. 

In citing old authors Mr. Harting is disappointing : 
the passages to which he makes allusion are all familiar ; 
and one is accustomed to expect discoveries from him 
when he searches among the writers of the past. 
Edmund Spenser is the oldest he mentions, but without. 
quoting the poet’s lines, which are these : 

‘this glistering armour made 

A little glooming light . . . 

By which he saw the ugly monster plaine, 

Half like a serpent horribly displaide, 

But th’ other halfe did woman’s shape retaine, 

Most loathsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile disdaine.’”” 


. . Of her there bred 
A thousand young ones, which she dayly fed 
Sucking upon her poisonous dug's ; each one 
Of sundrie shapes, yet all ill-favoréd : 
- Soon as that uncouth light upon them shone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all were gone.” 
Whether or not the poet had the adder’s most beautiful. 
and pathetic maternal instinct in his mind when he put 
the finishing touch on his picture, it is impossible to say:: 
the creations of fancy have sometimes their counterparts 
in nature. But there is no doubt in the case of another 
Elizabethan writer, whose work is earlier by a few years. 
than the ‘‘ Faerie Queen”—William Harrison’s famous 
‘** Description of Britaine.” The author says: ‘‘I did 
see an adder once myself that lay (as I thought) sleeping 
on a mole-hill out of whose mouth came eleven young 
adders. . . . So soon, therefore, as they saw my face 
they ran into the mouth of their dam, whom I killed, and 
then found each of them shrouded in a distinct cell or 
pannicle in the belly.” 
Further back than this (1587) we cannot go at present. 
It is weary seeking in many haystacks for a needle which 
was perhaps never dropped; but if any reader of this 
paper should be acquainted with a work earlier than 
Harrison’s, in which the adder’s habit is mentioned, he 
will earn the thanks of all naturalists by making it 
known. It is simply incredible that this habit, which is 
well known to every peasant in the localities where 
adders are found, was not discovered until the sixteenth 
century. In Pliny we only find the fantastic notion 
concerning the generation of the viper, which he took 
from Herodotus. We can imagine the joyful alacrity 
with which the busy fat old Roman would have intro- 
duced the tale of an adder swallowing its young into his 
olla podrida of strange facts and fables, if he had heard 
it. But between Roman Pliny and England’s Harrison 
there lies a desert track of nearly fifteen centuries, where 
possibly the really diligent seeker after truth might find 
something. 


THE CRY FOR HOME WORK. 


"TS adversaries of every industrial reform which 

tends indirectly to limit home work, urge the irre- 
gularity of demand in many trades, as unanswerable 
proof that a corresponding body of irregular labour is 
indispensable. It is impossible, they argue, for em- 
ployers to regulate their staff, much less the size of their 
buildings, with sufficient exactitude to enable them to 
cope with the sudden and often unforeseen ‘‘ rushes ” to 
which their business is liable. 

It is a fact that trades which are largely sustained by 
home labour are excessively irregular. In the cheap 
boot and clothing, and other so-called ‘‘ season” trades, 
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the workers are idle for days, weeks, and even months 
together, and the demand, when it comes, is so fierce 
that to supply it they toil for long hours, often night and 
day. Orders are received one day to be returned by the 
following morning. Those working up to 2 A.M. have 
been found at their task again at 9 A.M. of the same day. 

But the cause of all this inconsiderate oppression lies, 
less in any intrinsic peculiarity of the trades concerned, 
than in the ever-ready flow of unregulated labour. 
Before the passing of the Factory Acts it existed to the 
same extent in the textile trades. The impossibility of 
controlling orders was hotly insisted upon by manufac- 
turers, who prophesied ruin and clamoured piteously for 
overtime; but to-day we find buyers, wholesale and 
retail, resigned to the inevitable, planning and preparing 
months beforehand for their consignments. 

Evidence was given by masters before the Labour 
Commission to the effect that the excessive pressure put 
upon home workers is avoidable, and that, if all em- 
ployers were bound by the same restrictions, it could be 
obviated by arrangement and foresight. Among women 
workers it is not infrequently aggravated by the caprice 
or spite of foremen. 

A member of the Women’s Defence Association, who 
cannot deny that excessive hours are worked by a vast 
number of women, announced recently, in the tone of 
one who had made a discovery, that those who work in 
this way do so ‘‘ because they are necessitous.” No 
one disputes this; we may take it as a broad rule that 
the mass of women who work at home ave necessitous, 
and that those skilled workers, doing well-paid work in 
decent homes, at reasonable hours, and with whom no 
one proposes to interfere, do not form the main body. 
A woman slaves for twelve hours a day, at 13d. or 2d. an 
hour, in addition to household duties, making sixteen or 
seventeen hours in all, because, being in want of the 
necessaries of life, she is at once drawn into the toils of 
a taskmaster, who plays off her weakness and isolation 
against a neighbour as forlorn and helpless as herself. 
Before the days of factory legislation the hours worked 
by both women and children were terrible, and so they 
always will be, wherever women are left ‘‘ free” to sell 
their labour against one another. 

The stupendous industries of the present day cannot 
be carried on piecemeal, without curtailing waste of 
health, time, and money. It is difficult to persuade the 
poor of the value of method, and yet many a one could 
testify to the strain and wear and tear of working in a 
close atmosphere and crowded space, in the midst of 
cross tiresome children, leaving off constantly to mind a 
fretful baby, losing half a day in fetching and returning 
work, and having to stand, often in a cold windy entry, 
for three or four hours to get it examined. 

The failure of attempts to induce women to make use 
of Outworkers Parochial Rooms, warmed and lighted 
and unencumbered by the surroundings of a crowded 
home, has been quoted as conclusive of the dislike felt 
to outwork. We acknowledge it is the success of such 
schemes that would surprise us. They comprise all the 
drawbacks of factory life with few of its advantages. 
‘The worker must leave home and provide for the care- 
taking of children, but wages remain as low as before, 
and there is no safeguard against the pressure of an 
unscrupulous employer, no guarantee that after working 
for ten hours in the public room, it may not be com- 
pulsory to add another three or four at home, if a job is 
to be handed in up to time. 

The mass of evidence on the grinding lowness of the 
home-workers’ wages and their tendency to fall ever 
lower is overwhelming and unassailable. Those who 
seek to add comforts rather than absolute necessaries 
to the family exchequer can indeed afford to choose 
their time and make better terms, but the great mass of 
women, married or single, have no choice ; want stares 
them in the face. If they can earn 4s. or 5s. a week by 
toiling twelve hours a day, they are glad to do it; the 
sweater has plenty of suppliants for his work, and the 
price can be forced down at last to that point at which 
a woman refused to finish trousers for $d. a pair, with 
two hours work in each pair, on the ground that it was 
easier to starve without the work. 

When we come to deal with the conditions of the 
home which is half a workshop, the matter fortunately 
admits of proof—not such proof as can be gathered 
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from desultory inquiries, but that afforded by the broad 
difference observable between homes which are ke 
free from work and those which are sacrificed to jt 
Wherever home work has been replaced by factory 
work we find a higher standard of comfort. Com 
the homes in the Lancashire or Yorkshire factory yij. 
lages, or those occupied by the employees of the Arm 
Clothing Factory, with those in which the sweated jn. 
dustries are carried on. 

In the former we find good furniture, good food 
books, some attempt at beauty—in short, it is a home. 
In the wretched room or two rooms of the tailoress or 
the boot-closer, all the trade refuse, the smell of cloth 
and leather and sour paste, the heat of coke fires ang 
pressing irons, are added to the smell and litter of jj. 
kept family life. Pride in, or respect for, the home 
cannot exist, and amid such surroundings, with no 
object to produce anything better than slop work, we 
need not marvel that the lowest depth of inefficiency is 
reached. 

And the cheapness is only in appearance, for home 
work is not cheap. As a rule, outdoor work is irre. 
sponsible and very bad, and the employer can only 
reckon on a profit by cutting down pay to vanishing 
point, by saving capital, firing, and light at the expense 
of his employees, and by getting work done at any 
hours he chooses to appoint. Even so, not only 
humanitarians, but hard-headed men of business are 
realizing more clearly every day that organized labour 
is the cheapest in the long run. 

If the careful enforcement of sanitary laws were not 
under present conditions a visionary remedy, there is 
little doubt that most domestic workshops would soon, 
to quote Mr. Asquith’s words, be ‘‘inspected and 
improved out of existence.” Technical classes for girls 
are admirable things, but we cannot look either to these 
or to clubs for adult women opened by West End ladies, 
to produce any widespread change in a state of things 
which even the warmest defender of the traditionary 
poor widow and the mother working by her baby’s cradle, 
admits to be far from perfect. 

Industrial legislation must still fight its way, as it has 
done in the past, against all who consistently oppose it 
in every form, and who do not bring forward one argu- 
ment to-day which was not marshalled at every step 
against the Factory Laws. 

The arguments may be excellent; so were many of 
those adduced in defence of slavery. The point is that 
we are concerned with a system which, worked out to 
its logical conclusion, imposes a burden upon human 
beings which flesh and blood cannot support. 


THE LATE CENSOR. 


R. E. F. SMYTH PIGOTT, for twenty years ex- 
aminer of stage plays to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department, has joined the majority. It is a great pity 
that the Censorship cannot be abolished before the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Pigott creates a fresh 
vested interest in one of the most mischievous of our in- 
stitutidns. 

The justification of the Censorship is to be found in 
the assumption, repeatedly and explicitly advanced by 
the late holder of the office, that, if the stage were freed, 
managers would immediately produce licentious plays; 
actresses would leave off clothing themselves decently ; 
and the public would sit nightly wallowing in the ob- 
scenity which the Censor now sternly withholds from 
them. This assumption evidently involves the further 
one, that the Examiner of Plays is so much better than 
his neighbours, as to be untainted by their assumed love 
of filth. This is where the theory of the Censorship 
breaks down in practice. The Lord Chamberlain’s 
reader is not selected by examination either in literature 
or morals. His emoluments, estimated at about £800 
a year, will fetch nothing more in the market than well 
connected mediocrity. Therefore it is necessary to give 
him absolute power, so that there may be no appeal from 
his blunders. If he vetoes serious plays and licenses 
nasty ones, which is exactly what the late Mr. Pigott did, 
there is no remedy. He is the Tsar of the theatres, able 
to do things that no prime minister dare do. And he has 
the great advantage that in ninety-eight out of every 
hundred plays submitted to him (this is an official esti- 
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mate), no question of morals is raised. He has nothing 
to do but read the play, pocket his two guineas, license 
the performance, and leave the manager and the author 
under the impression that he is a very agreeable, un- 
objectionable person, whose licence is cheap at the price 
since it relieves every one of responsibility and makes 
things pleasant all round. It is not until the two per 
cent of plays in which received opinions and hardened 

judices are called in question, and offered for testing 
under the searching rays of the footlights—in other 
words, the plays on which the whole growth and con- 
tinued vitality of the theatre depend—that the Censor 
has his opportunity of showing how much better he is 
than the public by saying, ‘‘You should listen to these 
plays, however much they may shock you. I have read 
them, and can certify that they will interest really 
cultivated people and help to set everybody thinking.” 
But as the Censor never is any better than the average 
public, he does exactly the reverse of this. He shares 
its ignorant intolerance and its petulance under criticism, 
and uses his official authority to forbid the performance 
of the exceptional plays. The late Mr. Pigott is declared 
on all hands to have been the best reader of plays we 
have ever had ; and yet he was a walking compendium 
of vulgar insular prejudice, who, after wallowing all his 
life in the cheapest theatrical sentiment (hz was a con- 
firmed playgoer), had at last brought himself to a pitch 
of incompetence which, outside the circle of those un- 
fortunate persons who have had to try and reason with 
him personally, can only be measured by reading his 
evidence before the Commission of 1892, and the various 
letters of his which are just now finding their way into 
print. He had French immorality on the brain; he had 
American indecency on the brain; he had the womanly 
woman on the brain; he had the Divorce Court on the 
brain; he had ‘‘not before a mixed audience” on the 
brain ; his official career in relation to the higher drama 
was one long folly and panic, in which the only thing 
definitely discernible in a welter of intellectual confusion 
was his conception of the English people rushing 
towards an abyss of national degeneration in morals and 
manners, and only held back on the edge of the precipice 
by the grasp of his strong hand. 

In the Daily Telegraph of Monday last there was an 
obituary notice of Mr. Pigott from the sympathetic pen 
of Mr. Clement Scott, who is far too kind-hearted to 
tell the truth on so sad an occasion, and who, I am 
afraid, will characterize my remarks, in his very ownest 
style, as ‘‘a cowardly attack on a dead man.” Mr. 
Scott tells us of Mr. Pigott’s ‘difficult and delicate 
duties,” of his ‘‘admirable discretion,” his ‘‘ determina- 
tion to persist in the path that seemed right to him,” 
his conscientiousness, zeal, efficiency, tact, and so on. 
I do not question Mr. Pigott’s personal character: I 
have no doubt he was as excellent a man for all private 
purposes as Charles 1. But when Mr. Scott’s benevo- 
lence to Mr. Pigott leads him to discredit my protests 
against the Censorship as ‘‘allegations that are as coarse 
as they are untrue,” I must open Mr. Scott’s eyes a 
little. Not that I deny the coarseness. To accuse any 
one of encouraging lewd farce at the expense of fine 
drama is to bring a coarse charge against him ; but Mr. 
Scott will admit that the policeman must not be put out 
of court because he has a coarse charge to prefer. The 
question is, Is the charge true? Mr. Scott says no. I 
produce my evidence, and leave the public to judge. 

Not very many seasons ago, in the exercise of my 
duties as a musical critic, I went to an opera at a certain 
West End theatre. (Mr. Scott, not having enjoyed the 
advantage of a training as musical critic, misses these 
things.) There were two heroines, one a princess. The 
hero had to marry the princess, though he loved the 
other heroine. In the second act, the stage represented 
an antechamber in the palace of the bride’s father on 
the night of the wedding. The door of the nuptial 
chamber appeared on the stage. It was guarded by an 
elderly duenna. The reluctant bridegroom arrived on 
his way to join his bride. The duenna presented him 
with the golden key of the chamber. Suddenly it 
occurred to him that if he were to criminally assault 
this lady, who was renowned at court for her austerity, 
her screams would rouse the court, and he would be 
consigned by the outraged monarch to a dungeon, 
thereby escaping his conjugal obligations. On proceed- 
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ing to carry out this stratagem, he was taken aback by 
finding the old lady, far from raising an alarm, receive 
his advances with the utmost ardour. In desperation 
he threw her to the ground, and was about to escape 
when she, making no effort to rise, said, with archly 
affectionate reproach, ‘‘Don’t you see where you've left 
me, duckie?” On this he fled ; and presently a young 
man and a young woman entered and flirted until they 
were interrupted by the king. He, overhearing a kiss, 
supposed it to proceed from the bridal chamber of his 
daughter. He immediately went to the door ; listened 
at the keyhole ; and, hearing another kiss, remarked 
with an ecstatic shiver that it made him feel young 
again. If that scene had not been presented to the 
public under the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, it 
would be impossible for me to describe it in these 
columns. The sole justification for the Censorship is 
that, without its restraining hand, the scene would have 
been worse than it was. Pray how much worse could it 
have been ? 

Take another instance, this time of a well-known 
farcical comedy which Mr. Scott must have witnessed. 
I spare the details: suffice it to say that the piece con- 
tained three or four ‘‘ laughs” which could not possibly 
have been explained or described at a dinner party, 
which is, if I mistake not, Mr. Scott’s test of propriety. 
I did not see the piece until, finding myself at North- 
ampton on the eve of a political meeting in which I had 
to take part, I went into the theatre, and found this 
comedy ‘‘on tour” there. Now Northampton is not 
like London: it is not large enough to support one 
theatre where improper jests are permitted, and another 
guaranteed safe for clergymen and their daughters. 
What was the result? The Censorship of public opinion 
—of that Monsieur Tout le Monde who is admitted to 
be wiser than every one except the Lord Chamberlain— 
acted spontaneously. The questionable points were 
either omitted or slurred over in such a way that nobody 
could possibly catch their intention. Everything that 
Mr. Pigott might have done, and did not do, to make 
the play decent was done without compulsion by the 
management in order to avoid offending that section of 
the public which does not relish smoking-room face- 
tiousness. 

These two typical cases, which, as Mr. Scott knows 
better than any one else, I can easily multiply if he puts 
me to it, will, I hope, convince him that my statement 
that the Censorship does not withhold its approval from 
blackguardism on the stage is much better considered 
than his counter-statement that I have simply said the 
thing that is not. But if he demands equally direct proof 
of my statement that the Censorship suppresses fine 
work, he has me at a disadvantage; for I naturally 
cannot produce the plays that the Censorship has pre- 
vented from existing. And yet this is the very statement 
I chiefly desire to establish; for I do not in the least 
object to the licensing of plays which disgust me, if there 
are people who are entertained by them: what I object 
to is the suppression, because they disgust other people, 
of plays that entertain me. All I can do is to offer to 
produce a staggering list of authors who have not 
written for the stage since the evil day when Walpole 
established the Censorship to prevent Fielding from 
exposing the corruption of Parliament on the stage. 
Fielding never wrote another play; and from his time 
to that of Dickens, who was once very fond of the stage, 
a comparison of our literature with our drama shows a 
relative poverty and inferiority on the part of the latter 
not to be paralleled in any of the countries where the 
Censor only interferes on political grounds. May I ask 
Mr. Scott whether he thinks that Mr. Grant Allen’s 
‘*The Woman who Did” would have been licensed by 
Mr. Pigott if it had been a play, or whether ‘The 
Heavenly Twins” could have been written under the 
thumb of a Censor? Or, to come to actual plays, would 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts” have been licensed had Mr. Grein 
risked subjecting himself to a £50 penalty by making 
the attempt? Is Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Dominion of Darkness” 
likely to be produced here as it has been elsewhere? 
Would ‘‘Die Walkiire” be licensed as a spoken play ? 
Would Shakespeare, or the great Greek dramatists, have 
stood a chance with Mr. Pigott? Mr. Scott may reply 
that Mr. Pigott actually did license Ibsen’s plays. For- 
tunately, I am in a position to give both Mr. Pigott’s 
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opinion of Ibsen’s plays and his reason for licensing 
them. Here are his own words, uttered on one of the 
most responsible occasions of his official career : 

‘*T have studied Ibsen’s plays pretty carefully ; and 
all the characters in Ibsen's plays appear to me morally 
deranged. All the heroines are dissatisfied spinsters who 
look on marriage as a monopoly, or dissatisfied married 
women in a chronic state of rebellion against not only 
the conditions which nature has imposed on their sex, 
but against all the duties and obligations of mothers 
and wives. As for the men, they are all rascals or 
imbeciles.” 

Not unnaturally, Mr. Woodall asked Mr. Pigott on this 
why he did not think the plays sufficiently injurious to 
public morals to be suppressed. Mr. Pigott replied that 
they were too absurd to do any harm. Thus the one 
great writer who has escaped what Mr. Scott has called 
‘“‘ the kindly blue pencil,” was let pass, not because he 
was a great writer, but because Mr. Pigott was so 
stupendously incompetent as to think him beneath con- 
tempt. I have suggested that Shakespeare would have 
been’ vetoed by him; but he has anticipated that 
misgiving in the following remarkable utterance : 
** Shakespeare himself was a member, I believe, at one 
time, of the Lord Chamberlain’s company ; but that did 
not prevent his plays being written.” Imagine Mr. 
Pigott, who refused to license ‘‘ The Cenci,” confronted 
‘with the relationship between the king and queen in 
“* Hamlet,” or with the closet scene in that play. 

Let me add a few more touches to the sketch of Mr. 
Pigott’s mind. First, as to his notion of morality in an 
audience, of vice and virtue, of fine sentiment : 

‘“‘The further east you go, the more moral your 
audience is. You may get a gallery full of roughs in 
which every other boy is a pickpocket, and yet their 
collective sympathy is in favour of self-sacrifice ; collect- 
ively they have a horror of vice and a love of virtue. A 
boy might pick your pocket as you left the theatre, but 
have his reserve of fine sentiment in his heart.” 

This is immoral balderdash, nothing more and nothing 
less ; and yet poor Mr. Pigott believed it as firmly as he 
believed that Browning and George Meredith and James 
Russell Lowell, in attending the Shelley Society’s 
unlicensed performance of ‘‘ The Cenci,” were indulging 
a vicious taste for immoral exhibitions. 

Mr. Pigott’s highly praised tact, both as a critic and 
a controversialist, may be judged from the following 
obiter dicta 

‘*Managers’ backers are in most cases men who do 
not care to keep a theatre—I will not say for the eleva- 
tion of dramatic art, or for the public edification—but 
for purposes which can be openly avowed.” 

‘Absolute free trade in theatres and theatrical repre- 
sentation may be left to the advocacy of disciples of 
Jack Cade, whose political economy is a sort of Ben- 
thamism burlesqued. These purveyors of theatrical 
scandals are equally in favour of absolute free trade in 
disorderly houses and houses of ill-fame.” 

I must say I wish Mr. Scott had not trifled so out- 
rageously as he has with this great public question. 
It is a frightful thing to see the greatest thinkers, 
poets, and authors of modern Europe—men like 
Ibsen, Wagner, Tolstoi, and the leaders of our 
own literature—delivered helpless into the vulgar 
hands of such a noodle as this amiable old gentle- 
man—this despised and incapable old official—most 
notoriously was. And just such a man as he was his 
successor is likely to be too, because a capable man 
means a known man; and a known man means one 
whose faults have become as public as his qualities. 
The appointment of Mr. Archer, for instance, would 
awaken Mr. Scott to the infamy of the Censorship as 
effectually as the appointment of Mr. Scott himself 
would fortify Mr. Archer’s case against the institution. 
Yet the Lord Chamberlain cannot possibly find a better 
man than either one or other of these gentlemen. He 
will therefore have to appoint a nobody whose qualifica- 
tions, being unknown, can be imagined by foolish people 
to be infinite. Is this, then, the time for Mr. Scott to 
announce that ‘‘ the dramatic world is well content with 
the control now vested in the Lord Chamberlain and his 
staff?” Whoconstitute the dramatic world? I take the 
first handful ofnames that comes tohand. DoMessrs. Oscar 
Wilde, Sydney Grundy, Robert Buchanan, Henry Arthur 
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Jones belong to it? Do Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Lewis 
Waller, Mr. Charles Charrington, Miss Alma Murray 
Mrs. Theodore Wright, Miss Janet Achurch, Migg 
Elizabeth Robins belong to it? Does Mr. Scott himself 
belong to it? and, if so, do I?—does Mr. Archer?_. 
does Mr. Walkley ?—do the numerous critics who neyer 
refer to the Censorship except in terms of impatient cop. 
tempt at such ananomaly? Would one of the managers 
who pay the Lord Chamberlain compliments now that 
they are in his power, waste a word on him if they were 
out of it? No: the dramatic world, Mr. Scott ma 
depend on it, wants the same freedom that exists jp 
America and—oddly enough—in Ireland. Not, mind, a 
stage controlled by the County Council or any such 
seventy-seven times worse evil than the present, but a 
stage free as the Press is free and as speech is free, 
When Mr. Scott has dropped his tear over the lost 
friend whom he has forced me to handle so roughly, | 
shall thank him to come back to his own side and fight 
for that freedom. Abominations like the Censorship have 
quite enough flatterers without him. G. B. §S. 


VIOLIN MUSIC, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Se receive for review a parcel of ‘‘new violin music” 
containing an edition of Corelli’s twelve violin 
sonatas is enough to make the most hardened reviewer 
wonder whether the late editor of Musical News (who 
was wont to write of ‘‘the rising Italian composer, 
Pagliacci”) has accepted an engagement with Messrs, 
Augener, and by means of his strictly personal views on 
musical history is bent on throwing the publishing world 
into confusion. But a scrutiny of the title-page shows 
that our old good Corelli comes under the reviewer's lash 
again because he has lately suffered ‘‘editing ”—though 
not in the offensive sense—at the hands of Mr. Gustav 
Jensen, and by the help of Messrs. Augener is made 
accessible to all who want to know him. Clearly, we 
must alter the proposed title of this article, for not by 
the widest stretch of terms can Corelli be classed as 
‘‘new.” Antique he is by years, for his work was 
finished ere Handel’s had well begun, and so antique 
in sentiment that it is as hard to think he can ever 
grow older as it is to imagine how at any period he can 
have been modern. Was this music ever fresh, did 't 
ever speak in familiar tones to a living person? One 
can scarce believe it ; yet at times there comes the human 
accent, or its attenuated echo, and then, like Whitman 
in different circumstances, one nudges oneself to listen. 
In intention, at least, Corelli is wholly decorative. He 
gets a beautiful figure, and repeats it with perpetual 
variations, each more exquisite than the last; or he 
echoes and re-echoes a series of chords in ever-changing 
form simply because the effect pleases him. Even in his 
fugues there is no real development, no working towards 
intenser and ever-intenser climaxes: he spins out a 
lovely wall-paper pattern and ends when he is tired of it. 
Compared with our Parry, Stanford, or Mackenzie, he 
was a child; yet he achieved a measure of beauty denied 
to them simply because he wrote with the whole-hearted 
intention of pleasing only himself, and, unlike our 
nineteenth-century men, he knew what he liked. Had 
he striven after higher things he might occasionally 
have written an emotional piece of music worthy to 
rank with Palestrina or Josquin des Pres, but he cer- 
tainly would not have attained the cool, clear, sober 
charm that pervades the mass of his work. Labouring 
as he did only to do simple things well, he became 
master of a technique far surpassing that of his contem- 
poraries, who were perhaps more ambitious, and thus 
was not only musical himself, but also the cause of 
greater musicinothers. For the methods he conquered 
or improved were at once annexed and used to finer 
ends by Purcell, and afterwards had their influence on 
Handel and Bach; in fact, we can trace back the whole 
of our modern music in an unbroken stream through 
Beethoven,Clementi, Emanuel Bach, Sebastian Bach, and 
Handel, to its beginnings with Corelli—to these twelve 
sonatas. It is a pity the editing must be done ; but done 
it must be, and there isan end on’t. In the magnificent 
volumes (Augener) edited by Joachim and Chrysander all 
the obsolete graces are preserved ; but as that edition is 
intended for musicians, only the figured basses are given 
for the harpsichordist’s use. And of musicians, howmany, 
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we wonder, can sit down and read off from the figures, 
not merely the chords in the manner reckoned satisfac- 

by the College of Organists, but a really charac- 
teristic accompaniment! The art is practically lost ; 
Corelli will only be played, if at all, from an arranged 
accompaniment; and Mr. Jensen goes blameless, having 
done his task well. Of course, his accompaniments are 
intended for the piano; there are many things we do 
not like in them, but we do.not presume to censure him 
on that account ; for no two musicians ever did, or do, 
or ever will agree on these matters. 

Turning from the ancient to the modern, we come 
just upon ‘ six easy pieces for the violin, with piano- 
forte accompaniments, composed and illustrated with 
original drawings on stone by Hubert Herkomer, R.A.” 
(Novello), a display of all the colossal assurance of genius 
which we pass by in dumb admiration. A number of 
drawing-room pieces sent us are admirably suited to 
their purpose—notably, ‘‘Pas Seul,” a little thing by 
Otto Schweizer (Willocks), ‘‘Erinnerung,” by Donald- 
son Heins (Weekes), and some arrangements of piano 
pieces of Moszkowski and Scharwenka (Augener). Some 
of Emil Kreuz’s little pieces (Augener) are delightfully 
fresh, and we have nothing but appreciation for Jensen's 
original compositions. Of the severer muse of Max 
Reger it hardly becomes us to speak at present. Seem- 
ingly she compels her ward to be uniformly forced 
and affected; and the notation of the music alone 
prevents one from taking in its meaning without an 
amount of study that is not likely to be devoted to 
it. The miraculously indefatigable Mr. Jensen is edit- 
ing for Messrs. Augener two series of violin pieces 
that are invaluable to students. The first, ‘‘Studies 
in Style,” comprises fairly easy pieces of the old 
masters, fully bowed and fingered, and with sufficient 
indications of the expression. The other, ‘‘ Classical 
Violin Music,” is also selected from the old composers, 
but without regard to difficulty. In truth, it would seem 
that the needs of students are even more fully attended to 
than those of mature musicians, for in addition to these 
series Messrs. Augener are issuing one more, a selection of 
sonatinas by composers of all periods, edited by Emile 
Thomas ; and the ‘‘ Favourite Melodies,” sent us by 
Messrs. Weekes, are also students’ pieces, for the most 
part excellent. We can only hope that this augurs a 
coming generation of Joachims and Sarasates. We 
have noticed the best and the poorest of the violin music 
sent us, and it only remains to be said that the remain- 
ing bulk is respectable mediocrity. It is livelier, more 
melodious, more humanly interesting, than the organ 
and church music reviewed here some months ago ; but 
none of it may be mentioned in the same breath as the 
masterpieces of Corelli and his successors. It is not 
permitted to every generation to be lifted on the crest of 
the wave ; and at present we are deep in its trough. 

We have only space for notes on the most significant 
of recent concerts. In the language of sport, the event 
of the week, or even the month, was the reappear- 
ance of Joachim (at the Monday Popular Concert of 
25 February) ; but we shall reserve what we have to say 
about him until next week, for the present merely re- 
cording that his virtues and his defects were alike 
brought home to us when he played in Schubert’s quartet 
in D minor and Haydn’s in D major, and that he had 
no chance whatever in an arid sonata by Brahms for 
violin and piano. In this exercise he was joined by Mr. 
Borwick, who had just played, with a superb mingling 
of force and grace, some harpsichord pieces of old 
Domenico Scarlatti. Mr. Dolmetsch would tell us, and 
as a matter of theory we would entirely agree, that these 
things should never be played on the modern piano ; but 
when we remember a rendering of a certain toccata of 
Sebastian Bach at Mr. Dolmetsch’s concert of 12 Feb- 
ruary, we cannot resist the feeling that, in practice, 
Mr. Borwick at the piano is preferable to the modern 
harpsichordist at the harpsichord. The rest of the 
Popular Concert was taken up by Miss Kate Cove, 


-a young singer who has not yet discovered the kind 


of music most suitable to her. Another singer who 
has avoided her vocation is Miss Erna Gelber, who 
sang songs by Flotow and Gounod at the Crystal 
Palace on 23 February. It seems as hard for her to 
reach the note she wants as to stay there when she 
has reached it; and her tone is without distinctive 
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quality. Flotow’s childish tunes with their “huge 
guitar” orchestral accompaniment made a _ rather 
odd effect that took away our attention from the mere 
singing, and unfortunately the same thing happened in 
a concession to Peckham, Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria”; so 
that perhaps we have not done justice to Miss Gelber’s 
positive merits. Why Gounod, because he thought the 
first prelude of the ‘‘ Forty-eight” perfect, should straight- 
way spoil it by adding a melody that was, on his own 
showing, unnecessary, and, in addition, vulgar, is a 
conundrum that is only partially solved by the reflection 
that he was a Frenchman, and French musicians (Saint- 
Saéns is a notable example) have an incurable mania 
for pulling other people’s roses to put in their own nose- 
gays, and also for painting the roses to make them 
look more natural. This concert of 23 February 
was an unfortunate affair altogether. Miss Gelber’s 
singing was what we have said; Mr. Frederic Daw- 
son took pains to show us (in Scharwenka’s B flat 
minor concerto) that he has nothing to learn save how 
to play the piano; and, to crown all, Mr. Manns being 
ill, Mr. Cowen conducted Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
and added to the fervour of our hope that Mr. Manns 
might be well before the next concert. 

We have already written at length concerning Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s concerts of old music. The two last came 
off at Queen’s Hall on 12 and 26 February respectively. 
On the 12th Mr. Dolmetsch played the chromatic Fan- 
tasia of Sebastian Bach on the clavichord, showing 
conclusively that that instrument is too delicate by far 
for a hall holding three hundred people, however 
charming it may be in a smaller room. Bach’s comic 
cantata was sung with becoming gravity by Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Douglas Powell; Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland played a toccata by Bach ; and other specimens 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century German music 
were played by Miss Héléne Dolmetsch, Mr. Dolmetsch, 
and Mr. A. P. Vivian. If we learnt something of the 
limitations of the clavichord at this concert, we learnt 
something of the limitations of French composers at the 
concert of 26 February. ‘‘ The French,” said Rousseau, 
**never will be a musical nation; and if they are, so 
much the worse for them.” Mr. Dolmetsch gave us 
some of the music that Rousseau knew when he wrote 
this, and on the whole we go with Rousseau rather than 
with Mr. Dolmetsch. The early French music, in fact, 
though quaintly interesting at times, never comes 
within measurable distance of the stuff that the English- 
men had already produced, and the Germans were 
producing. We may see in it lingering traditions of the 
naive sincerity and expressiveness of the primitive days, 
but of the picturesqueness and power of Purcell, the 
caressing melody of Henry Lawes, there is as little trace as 
of the beauty and virility of Handel, or the exaltation of 
Bach. To this we allow only one exception—an expressive 
sonata of Leclair. That the concert was interesting goes 
without saying. Miss Dolmetsch played the viol da gamba 
with exquisite fidelity of expression and lovely tone ; 
Mr. Douglas Powell’s singing was appropriately simple 
and, as ever, artistically finished ; and Mr. Dolmetsch 
played the violin and harpsichord, made speeches, and 
rounded off the concert with the oddest exhibition of 
modern times. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—V. 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL, 


ie is remarkable to how great an extent the prospects 

offered to an investor by an office in many respects 
estimable may be damaged by an inequitable system of 
distributing the surplus funds. If we were asked to 
furnish a list of good proprietary offices, it would cer- 
tainly be a short one ; but we should have no hesitation 
in including the name of the ‘Clerical, Medical, and 
General Life Assurance Society,” which was established 
just over seventy years ago, and has always borne an 
excellent character. The investments are of the highest 
class, the management is competent, and the reserves 
are calculated according to the most stringent tables 
known to actuarial practice. The shareholders, it is 
true, besides receiving interest at 5 per cent per annum 
on their capital of £50,000, help themselves once in five 
years to no less a sum than £62,500, so that their 
dividend averages 30 per cent per annum; but the 
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profits, even with this heavy deduction, are sufficient to 
enable the Society to give better results to its policy- 
holders collectively than they would obtain from many 
mutual offices. Yet, for those who insure, when young, 
for the whole term of life, and for those who effect an 
endowment insurance for a long period—say, for twenty- 
five years or more—the bonuses, as we shall proceed to 
show, are anything but satisfactory. The system 
hitherto pursued has been to allot to each policy a cash 
bonus proportionate to the amount of the premiums 
paid since the last valuation. At first sight, this 
system seems fair enough; and, indeed, it would be 
much more fair than it is, if it were possible to 
make the valuation according to the rate of interest 
actually carned, and by a table giving the actual rate of 
mortality among the policy-holders. But, in practice, 
such a scheme of distribution is distinctly unjust to the 

licies which have been in force for a long time—that 
is to say, to the very policies which are most profitable 
to the Society. We spoke last week of policies in 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Scottish Equitable 
Society, which, at the present rates of bonus, would be 
doubled in value in less than fifty years; but we do not 
imagine that any one has ever lived long enough to see 
the amount of his policy doubled by the ‘ Clerical, 
Medical, and General Society.” 

The directors have lately recognized the inequitable 
effect of their system to the extent of deciding to consider, 
at the next valuation, any reversionary bonus already 
attaching to a policy as producing an additional premium 
proportionate to that actually paid. For example, a 
policy for £1000, to which a bonus of, say, £100 
has already been added, will henceforth rank equally 
for future bonuses with a similar policy for 41100 
effected immediately after the last valuation. This 
modification, while somewhat improving the position of 
those who elect to take a reversionary bonus, will not, 
of course, in any way affect those who take their bonus 
in cash; and the accounts show that there are many 
such, owing, no doubt, to the fact (which we confess 
ourselves entirely at a loss to explain) that the Society’s 
cash bonus is relatively much better than the corre- 
sponding reversionary bonus. In fact, the system, 
modify it as you will, gives an undue advantage to the 
man who insures at an advanced age, to the invalid 
(that is, to the young life rated as an old one), and to the 
holder of an endowment insurance for a short period. It 
is, therefore, bad in principle; it has been abandoned 
successively by the ‘‘United Kingdom Temperance 
Institution,” the ‘‘Star Life Assurance Society,” and 
the ‘‘Alliance Assurance Company ;” and the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company,” for the avowed 
reason that the system is unfitted to endowment in- 
surances, has just discarded the very modification of it 
which the ‘‘Clerical, Medical, and General Society” is 
about to adopt. 

Possibly it is from a consciousness that there is some- 
thing wrong with the system that the Company indulges 
in yet another serious peculiarity, and gives on an en- 
dowment insurance a rate of cash bonus which is only 
four-fifths of the rate awarded in the case of a 
corresponding whole-life policy. The insurer for a 
short term can very well afford to overlook this dis- 
advantage, in view of the favourable treatment which 
he otherwise receives at the hands of the actuary; but 
it constitutes a very serious aggravation of the hardship 
already inflicted on the man who insures for a term of 
thirty or forty years. The following table shows the 
return to be expected from an endowment insurance 
for £1000 for ten, fifteen, twenty-five, and thirty-five 
years, assuming the bonuses to be taken in cash (the 
most advantageous course), and to be invested at 2} 
per cent compound interest : 


Premiums Policy plus 
f 
cash bonuses “ome 2} 
sum. Tr cen! accumu 

Entry. | payable. coms per cont 
d. & & & 
40 50 |112 15 Oo 1295 1336 + 4I 
35 50 |72 90 Oo 1323 1344 + 21 
35 | 69 | 42 2 6] 1475 1383 - 92 
25 60 | 27 12 6 1555 1493 — 152 
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We venture to think that these results are sufficien 
striking to deter any ordinarily sane individual who 
looks at them from effecting a long-term endowment 
insurance with the ‘Clerical, Medical, and General 
Society.” On the other hand, the man who wants a 
policy for only ten or fifteen years may enter the Society 
with a light heart ; but even to him a word of warnj 
is necessary. There is nothing in the Acts relating to 
life insurance to prevent a company from changing its 
method of distribution whenever it pleases; and if, as 
may reasonably be anticipated, old men and endowment 
insurers for short periods are attracted in undue propor- 
tion to the office by the favourable terms offered them, 
while those who would be most profitable to the Society 
stand aloof, the management may find itself compelled 
before long to adopt a radical change of system. The 
insurer for ten or fifteen years should not, therefore, be 
too sanguine that the results given above will be 
maintained. 

The interim cash bonus given by the Society on en. 
dowment insurances varies from 20 per cent to 24 per 
cent of the premiums paid since the previous division, 
according to the number of such premiums. Thus, the 
rate is 20 per cent on one premium, 21 per cent on two 
premiums, and so on. 

The ‘‘ Star Life Assurance Society” was established 
in 1843. Like the ‘‘ Clerical, Medical, and General 
Society,” it is a proprietary office, and the rates of pre- 
miums for ‘‘ with profit” policies for the whole term of 
life are practically the same at both offices. We 
suppose that no one—certainly no one outside the 
‘*Star” office—would pretend that it is the better 
office of the two. It is more expensively managed, 
and its business, which is collected from various parts 
of the world, and includes a substantial contribution from 
South Africa, is not likely to prove so profitable on an 
average as that of the ‘‘ Clerical, Medical, and General 
Society,” which is strictly confined to the United King- 
dom. The ‘‘Star” valuation is not made on so secure 
a basis—that is to say, the ‘‘ Clerical, Medical, and 
General ”’ actuary reserves a larger sum to meet an equal 
risk ; and yet the latter Company had at the last valua- 
tion a larger surplus to distribute in proportion to the 
number of participating policies. It is curious, too, to 
note that the ‘‘ Clerical” office, which is allied with the 
Established Church, only grants policies to clergymen at 
the ordinary rates, while the ‘‘Star ” office, which is in- 
timately associated with dissent, allows ‘‘ ministers” a 
deduction of ten per cent. This is, of course, very nice 
for the ministers, and indicates that the responsibility of 
looking after the nonconformist conscience is not with- 
out its compensations ; but, unless it is to be understood 
that a preacher’s expectation of life is 10 per cent better 
than anybody else’s, it is obvious that the lay member is 
a loser by the arrangement. In spite of all these con- 
siderations, the following table shows that the ‘‘ Star” 
office, which proceeds on the principle of a uniform 
compound-bonus, presents to its clients prospects which 
are more equitable, and, on the whole, much more satis- 
factory than those offered by the ‘‘Clerical, Medical, 
and General Society ” : 


Age Age Annual eae” Policy and | as com 
interest. ment. 
40 50 j1or 6 8 1163 1161 ait 
35 | 50 | 6618 4} 1230 1251 + 21 
25 | 60 | 2713 4] 1557 I +129 


The contrast with the former table, as regards a thirty- 
five years’ policy, is indeed startling, and leaves us won- 
dering more than ever what the ‘‘ Clerical, Medical, and 
General” management can be about. At the same 
time, we are disposed to think that the result is too 
favourable to the ‘‘ Star Society,” since our calculations 
depend on the assumption that the last bonus of £1 11s. 
per cent (compound) on the sum assured will be main- 
tained. We confess to considerable doubt on that point. 
In the first place, the Society has never yet paid interim 
bonuses, although it has now obtained an Act enabling 
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it to do so. This may be roughly estimated to make a 
difference of 2s. per cent in the rate of bonus declared 
at the end of a quinquennium. In the secend place, it 
be borne in mind that, until the year 1883, the 
tem of distribution was the same as that which still 
obtains with the ‘Clerical, Medical, and General 
Society.” The prospectus exhibits an _ interesting 
comparison between the new method and the old 
one, from which it appears that the reversionary 
ponus on a twenty-five years’ policy will, assuming 
a rate of £1 10s. per cent per annum to be main- 
tained, be £434 instead of £288. Now, it is clear 
that the Society has not yet followed its present 
tem long enough to feel the full effect of the change. 
{t has not yet experienced the strain that will eventually 
come upon its resources by the operation of the com- 
nd bonus for a long period of years. Those who are 
already insured may reasonably congratulate themselves 
that the bonus, which in 1883 was at the rate of £1 7s. 6d. 
percent per annum on the amount of the policy, has 
now risen to £1 11s. per cent; but the new intrant 
has to consider whether the Society is not drawing a 
bill upon the future which will have to be met at his 
cost. We are inclined to think that the management 
would have been better advised to strengthen the re- 
serves at the last distribution, instead of increasing the 
rate of bonus. 

Before quitting the ‘‘Star” office, one fact deserves 
special mention. The amount of the shareholders’ paid- 
up capital is only £5000, but they appropriate con- 
siderably over £10,000 a year in dividends! Now, the 
only ground on which the proprietary principle can be 
defended in the theory of life insurance, is that the paid- 
up and uncalled capital constitutes a material guarantee 
for the Society’s fulfilment of its contracts with the in- 
sured. In this instance, the whole of the subscribed 
capital is £100,000, while the funds of the Society 
exceed three and a half millions, and the amount of the 
policies in force is about thirteen millions. It is really 
laughable that the policy-holders should be paying 
upwards of £10,000 a year for the security that £100,000 
of capital (mostly uncalled) affords for the payment of 
$13,000,000. We are reminded of de Morgan’s obser- 
vation respecting the guarantee of shareholders, that 
it is ‘‘a question how much it is worth, and whether it 
may not be bought at too high a price.” Of a surety, 
gold is found in Moorgate Street as well as at Cool- 
gardie ! 


MONEY MATTERS. 


2 ig United States loan is an accomplished fact. 
The letters of allotment were posted on Tuesday 
evening, and the plan which has been adopted by Messrs. 
Rothschild of giving something to every applicant seems 
to have caused general satisfaction. It is said that the 
amount required was subscribed eighteen or twenty 
times over, and the allotments have, as a rule, varied 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the amount applied for. The 
scrip is still at a premium of about 54, and this tes- 
timony to the excellence of American credit undoubtedly 
adds weight to the criticisms of those who think that 
President Cleveland might have made a better bargain 
with the syndicate. This, however, is a matter which 
it is quite profitless to discuss. A question of more 
practical interest is whether the United States Govern- 
ment will redeem the bonds in gold, as some finan- 
ciers confidently predict, or will take advantage of the 
option, on which it has at no small cost insisted, of 
redeeming them in silver. But there is nothing 
at present to be gained by discussing the relative likeli- 
hood of these alternatives, beyond pointing out that the 
higher rate of interest which the loan bears entails the 


’ tisk to investors of having their claims met in silver. 


The really important and immediate question is what 
use the United States Government intends to make of 
the respite which the new loan affordsit. Itis apparent 
to all parties that the loan is nothing but a makeshift, 
and that, unless a really efficient and permanent remedy 
be found, the 12} millions sterling are likely to disappear 
as rapidly as the other 20 millions which the President 
has borrowed during the past twelve months. It will 
be very interesting to see what answer Congress, which 
meets on Monday next, will give to this question. The 
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crux of the difficulty consists, of course, in the enormous 
amount of the paper currency : in fact, the Government 
has a huge floating debt which it is quite unable to 
liquidate. It has been variously proposed to stop the 
efflux of gold by withdrawing from circulation, at a 
cost of about 470,000,000, the ‘‘ greenbacks ”—that 
is, the old Treasury notes issued during the Civil 
War; by cancelling, at even greater cost, the 
notes and certificates of late years issued against 
the Government’s silver reserve; by giving the banks 
power to issue notes, to a certain extent, against 
Government Bonds deposited; or by compelling the 
banks to hold a gold reserve against notes. But there 
is little prospect of the success of any one or all of these 
measures so long as the expenditure of the country 
exceeds its revenue. The disease is one that demands 
the knife, and the process of economy might very well 
commence with the pensions, which are estimated to cost 
the country £28,000,000 in the current financial year. 
It is, at any rate, morally certain that unless Con- 
gress determines without delay to take vigorous 
action of some sort, the President will, a few months 
hence, be called upon to decide whether he will 
negotiate for a fresh loan, probably at a still higher 
rate of interest and on more stringent terms, with 
the consequent damage to the credit of the country, 
or whether he will abandon the attempt to fulfil his 
obligations in gold, in which case that metal will 
inevitably go to a premium, with disastrous results to 
the money market. 


The most serious disappointment of the week was the 
report of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the 
directors of which have decided to pay no dividend at all 
for the past half-year. As an interim dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum was declared six months 
ago, the distribution for the year is at the rate 
of 2} per cent per annum. It seems that more 
than half of the ‘dividend equalization reserve” 
of $4,000,000 would be required to bring the dividend 
up to 5 per cent for the year, and under these circum- 
stances the directors were probably well advised in 
leaving the reserve untouched. But it is difficult to 
understand how they can have so misjudged the position 
of affairs as to declare an interim dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent; and, coupling this with the fact that the 
Company’s stock has for some weeks been heavily sold 
from Montreal, we can only conclude that we have before 
us one more case in which the too confident British 
investor has been gulled by his Transatlantic cousin, 
and that the Canadian railways are not above pursuing 
the unenviably notorious tactics of their neighbours 
across the border. 


There has been a fairly strong demand for money, 
partly owing to the payment of the railway dividends, 
the settlement in Consols, and the fact that a consider- 
able sum was locked up in applications for the United 
States loan; and in some cases short loans had to be 
obtained from the Bank at 2 per cent. The pressure, 
however, has been of a temporary character ; and on 
Monday the Treasury Bills were allotted at an average 
rate of £1 1s. 10d. per cent, which is, we believe, the 
lowest on record. It is rumoured that the London 
County Council, encouraged by this result, contemplate 
inviting tenders for a twelve months’ loan. 


The introduction of the Bills to enable the London 
County Council to acquire the undertakings of the 
London Water Companies has not unnaturally been 
followed by a considerable depreciation in the shares of 
the Companies. It is scarcely doubtful that the share- 
holders will eventually have to make up their minds to 
the transfer of the control of the London water-supply 
to some representative body ; but it will probably be 
some time before any change is actually made. It must 
be borne in mind that the capital of the Companies has 
a market value of nearly 35} millions sterling, of which 
the New River Company’s stock alone represents up- 
wards of 10} millions, and these are sums which are not 
readily found, even by the London County Council. 


The heaviest ‘‘ operator” in the City during the week 
has been the influenza, and the stock markets have been 
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practically idle. Italians were somewhat depressed 
owing to the Ministerial scandals ; and Uruguays have 
been similarly affected by rumours of a failure at Monte 
Video, which holders of stock will do well to verify 
before parting with their property. There are indica- 
tions of a considerable drop in American Railways, which 
is a curious and significant accompaniment to the com- 
pletion of the new loan. On the other hand, Mexican 
Six per Cents have risen, and the South African market 
has presented a marked contrast to the general inactivity. 


NEW ISSUES. 


Tue BLack Swan GOLD LIMITED. 


Not the least striking feature of the recent plethora of 
gold-mining Companies in Western Australia is their 
possession of those powers of speedy propagation of the 
species which naturalists have taught us to expect among 
the lower forms of animal life. One interesting an- 
nouncement follows another with bewildering rapidity ; 
each week witnesses some more or less startling develop- 
ment ; and we were therefore prepared to receive with 
equanimity the news that that prolific parent known as 
‘*Bailey’s Reward” had just given birth to a ‘‘ Black 
Swan.” Nor are we surprised to learn that Mr. A. 
Cairns, late manager of ‘‘ Bayley’s Cosgroves,” states to 
the directors that ‘‘ there is no uncertainty that next to 
Bailey’s your property” (z.e. the Black Swan) ‘‘is one 
of the most valuable on the field, of course excepting the 
lately discovered—now famous—Londonderry, which is 
simply a mass of gold.” A payment of 2s. 6d. on 
application, and 5s. on allotment, will enable any one 
who has that amount of money to spare to become 
part-owner of this ‘‘ most valuable” property. It is true 
that no less than £65,000 of the whole capital of 
£85,000 is to go to the vendor Company ; but any mis- 
givings which a too-cautious investor may entertain on 
that score, will no doubt be dissipated when he observes 
that the directorate includes Mr. F. E. Harman, director 
of Lindsay’s Gold Mines, on which we commented last 
week under similarly interesting circumstances, and Mr. 
A. E. Walton, director of Blackett’s Claim, which has 
for its chairman Mr. F. A. Thompson. 


“Tue WESTRALIAN PREMIER GOLD Mines, LiMiTED. 


‘*This Company,” as its prospectus tells us, ‘‘ has 
been formed for the purpose of acquiring and developing 
the property known as the Aurora Reef, in the Wealth 
of Nations district, about forty-five miles north-west of 
Coolgardie.” The capital is 4,125,000, in 125,000 shares 
of £1 each, of which 15,000 have been offered for sub- 
scription, 1s. being payable on application, 4s. on 
allotment, 5s. one month after allotment, and the 
balance in calls of 5s. each ‘‘as and when required.” 
The vendors are to receive £90,000 in fully-paid shares 
as the consideration for the transfer of the property 
to the Company, but the memorandum of asso- 
ciation provides that these shares are not to receive 
any dividend until dividends amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 30 per cent shall have been paid on the 
15,000 shares offered for subscription. This seems at 
first sight a piece of unexampled generosity on the part 
of the owners of the Aurora Reef, which is stated to have 
a pay chute of ‘‘ richly auriferous character,” and which 
Mr. F. Harriot Henning, one of the vendors, considers 
to be ‘‘one of the best properties on the Coolgardie 
Goldfield, outside of Bayley’s.”” But the directors have 
the candour to publish a report by Mr. Lancaster Hobbs, 
of the firm of Messrs. R. J. and W. Frecheville, in which 
that gentleman observes that he was ‘‘ not too much im- 
pressed with the value of this property,” and points out 
that the ‘‘ pay chutes have not been opened out or proved 
at all, so that the value is hypothetical.” He also tele- 
graphs that the property is a ‘‘ very pockety mine,” and 
adds, ‘‘I put in the words ‘ very pockety mine’ to espe- 
cially draw your attention to the main body being use- 
less.” In fact, the directors are asking the public to join 
them and the vendors in a self-confessed gamble of the 
wildest kind. If, after reading the report of Mr. Hobbs, 
any of the public are so unwise as to throw their money 
into this venture, they will certainly have nobody but 
themselves to blame for the consequences. 
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Tue ‘‘Emprre” Economic STEAM Propucer, 


The capital of this Company is to consist of 50,009 
Preferred shares and 30,000 Deferred shares of £1 each 
and 25,000 Preferred shares have been offered for sub. 
scription. The Preferred shares will be entitled to a 
preferential dividend of 7 per cent, and the whole of the 
Deferred shares will be issued to the vendors, My 
Rudolf Klostermann and Mr. Otto Friederici, who, in the 
new capacities of engineer and general manager respec. 
tively, will thus produce steam, not only economically, byt 
for nothing, until the preference shareholders shall receive 
7 per cent on their investment. This is fair enough as 
far as it goes ; but it is to be regretted that these gentle. 
men have not sufficient confidence in the merits of 
their invention to take shares in full payment of the 
purchase money, instead of requiring £10,000 in cash, 
That circumstance caused us to search the prospectus 
for some evidence of the profits out of which the 7 per 
cent dividend is to be paid; but this seems, by some 
oversight, to have been omitted. It is, however, in. 
teresting to know that ‘it is estimated that in the United 
Kingdom there are about 300,000 stationary boilers in 
use”; from which it follows, as a mere matter of arith. 
metic, that the reconstruction of one per cent of these, 
at a charge per boiler of from £30 and upwards (sic), 
. . » anda future minimum royalty of £10 per boiler 
per annum on such number of boilers, would produce a 
gross revenue of £30,000 per annum.” But why not 
reconstruct all the 300,000 stationary boilers, instead of 
limiting the Company’s operations to only one per cent 
of them ? 


Mr. H. C. Burdett’s ‘Official Intelligence” for 1895 
(Spottiswoode & Co.) is a work of reference that has 
from the year of its establishment proved indispensable 
to men of business, investors, and persons interested 
in all kinds of British and foreign securities and com- 
mercial enterprises. The excellent system of classifica- 
tion observed in this compendious volume facilitates 
reference to its multifarious contents to an extent which 
everybody who consults it must acknowledge to be 
remarkable. Among the subjects of interest that receive 
special treatment in the new edition of ‘‘ Burdett’s 
Official Intelligence,” we may mention ‘‘Light Rail- 
ways,” ‘‘Metropolitan Water Companies,” ‘‘ Municipal 
and County Finance,” and ‘‘Bills Introduced by the 
London County Council.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


THe Lire AssurRANCE OFFICE, 
39, Srreet, Cueapsipe, E.C. 
21 February, 1895. 


IR,—Will you allow me to point out to you a misuse 
of terms in the otherwise excellent articles on ‘Life 
Insurance as an Investment” now appearing in the 
Saturday Review? The writer of the articles speaks con- 
stantly of ‘‘endowments” when he really means “ en- 
dowment assurances,” the two things being very 
different. An “endowment” policy secures a sum of 
money to be paid only in the event of the life assured 
surviving a fixed period: whereas an ‘‘ endowment 
assurance” provides for the payment of the sum assured 
on the survival of the period, or at previous death. The 
blemish to which I am calling your attention is not a very 
serious one, nor is it likely to mislead any but the 
possessor of the proverbially dangerous “little know- 
ledge.” At the same time it is desirable that the dis- 
tinction between the two forms of assurance should be 
maintained, and the interchange of terms, as tending to 
introduce confusion between them, is on that account to 
be deprecated—especially in a Saturday article.—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY MARKS. 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for pointing out 
the risk of confusion in the minds of the public between 
the two classes of policy. The shorter expression, which 
is of course inaccurate, was used for the sake of brevity. 
—Ep. S. R.] 
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E—E MARKING OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
MEAT. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
27 February, 1895. 


six, -A much-needed and unquestionably just and rea- 
sonable assistance to the depressed industry of agricul- 
ture in this country will be given if Mr. Jeffreys’ Bill to 
enforce the marking of foreign and colonial meat should 
become law. The registration of all dealers in foreign and 
colonial meat, the placing prominently before the public 
at the dealer’s place of business a notice of this regis- 
tration, together with provision for proper inspection, 
are nothing more than a step in the direction of protec- 
tion: not, I hasten to add, of the breeder and grazier 
against competition, but of the public against an imposi- 
tion, which it would not be too much to call adulteration. 
How great a quantity of foreign meat, often of an 
inferior and not seldom even of an unwholesome kind, 
is consumed by the British public under the impres- 
sion that it is English is known only to the butchers 
of our great towns. In the country the bringing- 
in of dead meat from abroad is seldom attempted, so 

bable would be detection, and so certain the con- 
sequent loss of custom. Mr. Jeffreys’ Bill will be no 
check to legitimate trade in foreign meat. Those who 
wish for foreign meat will be able to obtain it, but 
those who wish for English meat will no longer incur 
the too common risk of being supplied with foreign, 
and that, too, under the name and at the price of the 
home-grown article. The farmers in every constituency 
should bring pressure to bear on their representatives to 
support this and similar reforms. The agricultural 
interest is neglected because it has no organization and 
does not combine to make its strength felt. What, for 
instance, seems simpler or more feasible than a Bill to 
check the substitution of margarine and such compounds 
for genuine butter? This would be actually far simpler 
and easier than what Mr. Jeffreys proposes to do; for 
it has only to be enacted that margarine be coloured 
blue, or red, or even be not coloured at all, to put a stop 
to the widespread substitution of a spurious manu- 
factured product for a genuine home-made article of 
food. There would be no need of labels, the purchaser 
would know at a glance whether he was getting mar- 
garine or butter, and could make his choice with his 
eyes open. And yet so supine are our farmers, and, as 
a consequence, their representatives in Parliament, that 
the influence of a little knot of margarine manufac- 
turers is sufficient to block all remedial legislation.— 
Yours faithfully, A Somerset Man. 


TH 


REVIEWS. 
A SPECIMEN OF CAMBRIDGE EDITING. 


“Elementary Paleontology for Geological Students.” 
By Henry Woods, B.A., F.G.S. 8vo, viii. and 
222 pages. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1893. Price 6s. 


E have so far confined our criticism of books issued 
by our University Presses to the productions of 
the Oxford Clarendon Press. We now propose to deal 
similarly with a few specimens of Cambridge editing. 
The Cambridge Press is perhaps less open to damaging 
criticism than that of the sister University ; but it is far 
from approaching the ideal of academic work, as will be 
seen from a critical examination of Mr. Woods’ ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Paleontology for Geological Students.” 
It is not long since Cambridge University, laudably 
enough, projected a series of ‘‘ Natural Science Manuals,” 
’ for the use of her undergraduate students or of others who 
might choose to purchase them. The first of these to 
be published was announced as an Elementary Palzon- 
tology. Such a manual might, without question, have 
been described in trade parlance as a long-felt want. 
Few branches of science are so difficult to learn, and 
few have had so little attention paid to them in this 
country. The beginner was without a guide ; for, what- 
ever the merits of Prof. Nicholson’s well-known work, its 
size, scope, and price placed it beyond the reach of all 
but advanced students. Manuals of geology are to be 
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had in abundance, but manuals of palwontology were 
notoriously deficient. In short, the gap was great, the 
need was urgent, and here was an excellent opportunity 
for Cambridge University to remove this reproach from 
our scientific education. How was the opportunity 
taken? The reply, however humiliating, may at least 
prove instructive. 

The book, when it appeared, turned out to be ‘‘ adapted 
to the requirements of geological students,” treating of 
those fossils that enable geologists to determine the age 
of strata, rather than of those that mainly interest the 
zoologist, and, perhaps for this reason, confined to in- 
vertebrate animals. Its chief object, in a word, was to 
teach the field-geologist how to identify his fossils, and 
thus to determine the rocks in which they were found. 
Such an object is not a very high one, and knowledge of 
this superficial kind has before now led many a geologist 
pure and simple into grotesque error. Still a book of 
this kind might prove of use to a certain class, and 
might at all events fulfil its object in a satisfactory 
manner. There is no real harm in “ spotting fossils,” 
so long as the exercise does not pretend to be palzont- 
ology. Accepting, then, this unscientific limitation of the 
subject, we have only to inquire whether the book comes 
up to the standard that one has a right to demand of a 
University and of a University Press. 

Our first demand is that such a book shall be written 
in passable English. But the following are some of the 
sentences that are written by a Bachelor of Arts, edited 
by a Master of Arts, and published by a University: 
‘* The majority of fossils belong to species which are not 
found living at the present day, but at the same time a 
fossil is not necessarily now an extinct form, thus in some 
of the later Cainozoic formations as many as go per cent 
of the species of mollusks are still living.” ‘‘ The cal- 
cite shell remains firm much longer than the aragonite, 
the latter soon coming to have the consistency of kaolin, 
and is then easily broken up.” ‘‘In the Cambridge 
Greensand the interior of the organism was filled with 
phosphate of lime”: calculus racked him, we suppose. 
‘*Some animals leave only their footprints, such as 
labyrinthodonts and reptiles from the Trias”: is ‘‘ laby- 
rinthodont ” the author’s term for a footprint, or is he 
ignorant that the skeletons of these animals are known ? 
‘The Graptolitoidea includes the graptolites”: this 
form of false concord occurs many times, and the false 
use of the word ‘‘ include” is also repeated ; the Grap- 
tolitoidea are the graptolites, neither more nor less. 
‘* An ink-sac is always present [in cuttle-fish] and is 
occasionally found preserved fossil; and even in this 
condition it is capable of being used for artistic pur- 
poses”: it is, of course, the ink or sepia that is used. 
But enough of such puerile English. 

After this we are not surprised to find the author 
throwing long scientific terms at the heads of his ele- 
mentary pupils, with the ease and accuracy of a Mrs. 
Malaprop. The Cambridge undergraduate is supposed to 
have an intuitive understanding of words like ‘‘ cortical,” 
nematocyst,” ‘‘ pseudo-deltidium but, whatever may 
be the case of the reader, the writer clearly does not 
understand many of the terms he uses. If he did, he 
would not call the gullet-like passage of a sea-anemone 
‘‘an alimentary tube,” he would not say ‘‘centro-dorsal” 
when he meant ‘‘dorso*central,” a totally different thing, 
nor would he write ‘‘systemic (¢.e. receives arterial 
blood),” if he knew that ‘‘ systemic” meant nothing 
more than ‘‘connected with the general circulation of 
the body.” 

It is time to drop the village schoolmaster’s office, and 
to consider what next we require in a University manual. 
We look assuredly for some method and reasonable 
arrangement. But in this book we find only a lament- 
able lack of proportion. If only twelve pages can be 
spared to the Protozoa, why waste three of them on 
Eozoon, when its organic origin is admitted to be 
exceedingly doubtful, and when it is quite useless to the 
stratigraphist ? Then, in treating of the Brachiopods, if 
Lingulella, which differs so slightly from Zinguda, 
is to be mentioned, space should surely be found for the 
more important types, Odolus and Obdolella; and 
if the locally and specifically restricted Uncites must 
be described, Athyris and Meristella, which though 
more common are more puzzling, should not be 
omitted. The mere fact that a genus is confined to a 
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particular horizon should not warrant its ousting genera 
of far more common occurrence ; and how this benefits 
even the field-geologist we cannot conceive. Again, 
when space is limited, why indulge in vain repetitions ? 
If a table of classification be given at the head of the 
chapter, it is needless to use three or four lines of the 
same page in repeating the information. If ‘‘ food is 
generally taken in at one permanent aperture,” the 
merest schoolboy does not want to be told that this 
aperture ‘functions as a mouth.” Lastly, if the book 
really is intended for the geologist, it is the veriest trifling 
to give details that can be of no use to the statigraphist 
or even to the paleontologist. The statement that 
‘*the nervous system” of the Mollusca ‘‘ consists of 
three pairs of ganglia connected by cords,” would, even 
if true, be far from ‘‘adapted to the requirements of 
geological students,” and need never have been repeated 
ona subsequent page. But insult is simply added to 
injury when a ten-line description of the odontophore of 
the Gastropods concludes with the impudent though true 
assertion, that ‘‘it is of no service to the paleontolo- 
gist.” 

Not merely in details, but in its whole plan, the book 
seems to us faulty. We decline to believe that little 
descriptions of from three to ten lines, would, even if 
correct, enable a student to identify the genera men- 
tioned. 

Now, a book (though not a book issued by a Univer- 
sity Press) may be written in the style of the Lower 
Fourth, it may be innocent of orthography and orthology, 
its parts may be disproportioned and its methods vicious, 
and yet it may contain information of some use to those 
for whom it is intended. In the last resort only one 
condition is absolutely necessary, namely, that the in- 
formation be correct. The following examples, selected 
at random from the manual before us, will at least show 
that Cambridge palzontologyis rightly styled elementary. 
Dichograptus and Clonograptus are said to occur ‘‘ in the 
Olenus-shales of Gothland”: there are no rocks of 
that age in the island. The plates of the Cystideans 
are said to be ‘‘not arranged in a regular manner as 
they are in Crinoids”: Dr. P. H. Carpenter’s last 
work proved that in a large number of cases they were 
arranged with a similar regularity. Certain Polyzoa 
are said to ‘‘possess appendages to the zocecia, 
termed avicularia and vibracula”: it is agreed that 
these are not appendages, but modified individuals. 
Whatever may be thought of the classification adopted 
in this book for the bivalve mollusks, Cardiola should 
not be placed between the two taxodont genera, Arca 
and Pectunculus; the character of its hinge is quite 
different. Amnthracosia is treated as a marine shell : 
it lived only in fresh or brackish water. Cardita is 

-said to possess ‘‘in the left valve one cardinal and 
a posterior elongated lateral tooth”: this valve really 
has one short anterior cardinal tooth, one elongate 
posterior cardinal tooth, and a feeble posterior lateral 
tooth. Opis has not ‘‘a cardinal tooth in each valve” 
and ‘‘ adductor impressions very deep”: there are two 
cardinal teeth in the left valve, and the adductor im- 
pressions are not at all deep. The descriptions of 
Crassatella and other bivalves are equally at fault, 
and the author’s acquaintance with Gastropods is of like 
extent and peculiarity. What he knows about Cepha- 
lopods may be gathered from his description of 
Goniatites which we give with emendations: ‘ Shell 
discoidal [globose in the typical species and many 
others] ; whorls embracing [often loosely coiled], um- 
bilicus sometimes narrow, sometimes wide. Last 
chamber usually large [does he mean long or wide ?], 
aperture with a ventral sinus [this feature, which is 
inferred from the direction of the ornament lines, can 
only be predicated of certain species]. Sutures never 
foliaceous, sometimes [usually] angular, sometimes 
[rarely] rounded; siphuncle small on the external 
margin [not on the margin, but submarginal] ; septal 
necks usually [always] directed backwards; Upper 
Silurian to Carboniferous [they occur in the Permian 
of Russia].” If the name Ammonites be used in the 
wide sense here retained for it, its geological range 
must be extended below the Lias to the Trias and even 
to the Permian. To elucidate the remarks on the Dibran- 
chiate shell (p. 178) would be a pleasant puzzle for 
Christmas parties. Leperditia is dated from Ordo- 
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vician, but it existed with Lzngudella in the earlieg 
days of the Cambrian era. Of the statement  thg 
Cypridea has a ‘‘beak-like process,” it can only be 
said that its writer has never seen a Cyprideg 
‘* Pollicipes commences in the Rhaetic, Scalpellum jn 
the Cretaceous,” cannot be reconciled with the fact that 
both are found in Silurian rocks. 

Did space and the patience of our readers permit, we 
could prove that the errors just quoted were a fair 
sample of the whole book. It will be noticed that they are 
errors of geology no less than of zoology. A palzontol. 
gist has been defined as one whom zoologists suppose 
to have a knowledge of geology, but whom geologists 
suppose to be better acquainted with zoology. If the 
young gentleman to whom Cambridge University en. 
trusted the preparation of this Manual, be, as he ought 
to be, a fair specimen of a palzontologist, he only proves 
that the definition is as true as it is witty. But, for the 
sake of British science, we dare not believe that this 
kind of stuff is the best that can be produced by the 
University that has numbered Sedgwick and Francis 
Balfour among its professors, Darwin among its distin. 
guished alumni. If such a book came from Munich, 
Vienna, Berlin, or even from the little University of 
Freiburg, we should wonder ; when it comes from 
Cambridge, we should mourn. 


THE LIFE OF MISS EDGEWORTH. 


‘* The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth.” Edited by 
Augustus J. C. Hare. In two volumes. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1894. 


R. AUGUSTUS HARE has written more than one 
good book in his time, but he has never produced 
anything nearly so entertaining and valuable as his 
latest contribution to biography and literature. We 
may as well add at once, without offence to a cultured 
and painstaking writer, that the chief charm of the 
‘* Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth” is due to the 
matter which is not from his pen. Yet for this, too, 
more than a little praise is due to him. Unlike so 
many biographers and critics of to-day, he is content to 
sink himself and let the material which he has col- 
lected tell its own tale as far as possible. Now, Miss 
Edgeworth wrote excellent letters—letters which, per- 
haps, are already more interesting to us than her books, 
and which certainly have a fair chance of keeping the 
latter alive; and Mr. Hare gives us a complete and 
most interesting picture of her and her surroundings, by 
arranging and selecting from among her correspondence 
with loving care, and connecting the epistles with just 
‘* such a thread of biography as might unite the links of 
the chain.” Before we leave Mr. Hare's part of the 
book, we will take the opportunity of stating that he 
has done his work most skilfully, and of expressing our 
gratitude for the art, discretion, and good taste by 
means of which he makes this excellent woman of letters 
live as she never lived for us before. Here and there 
we have noted a slip or two, but where so much is good 
it is graceless to cavil at trifles: it is only in the friend- 
liest spirit that we would caution the writer to control 
his lyrical tendencies: a due mixture of anapzsts and 
iambs makes a pretty lilting song, but it does not sound 
nice in prose—e.g. ‘‘ The scenery here has few natural 
attractions” ; ‘‘ In the flats of the featureless county of 
Longford.” The latter sentence strikes oddly upon the 
ear at once, because it is the very first in the book. 

Of Miss Edgeworth as a writer of fiction we all know 
enough; and perhaps some of us, maybe because her 
books were the literary nourishment of our youth pre- 
scribed by authority, think they want to know not very 
much more of her in that character. But Maria as a 
girl and woman is little known to the public. She lived 
in the golden age before the interviewer and the ‘‘ mainly 
about people” craze, and she steadily refused to write 
an autobiographical sketch. ‘‘ My life, wholly domestic, 
can offer nothing of interest to the public,” she said. It 
is that life ‘‘ wholly domestic ” which is so full of interest 
now, when, time enough has elapsed to allow the story 
to be told with a fullness and candour that in her own 
day would have been impertinent. ‘ 

Born far back in the last century—on New Years 
Day 1767—circumstances made her from her early yeass 
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the close companion of her father, and a second mother 
to a numerous brood of his begetting. He was an eccen- 
tric Irish squire, of good intellect, strong character, and 
a confirmed taste for matrimony and the domesticities. 
At the age of nineteen he eloped with a Miss Elers to 
Gretna Green, and the union thus contracted was no 

at success. ‘‘I soon felt the inconvenience of an 
early and hasty marriage,” he wrote in his memoirs ; 
«but though I heartily repented my folly, I determined 
to bear with firmness and temper the evil which I had 
brought on myself." Richard Edgeworth bore a good 
many things in the course of a long life with ‘‘ firmness 
and temper,” though perhaps the latter word had a little 
more of the meaning we generally attach to it than he 
would have cared to admit. He illustrated the qualities 
he referred to by getting up schemes for improving agri- 
culture and helping Ireland, by falling in love with a 
“beautiful and gifted girl,” and flying for safety with 
his little boy to France. He determined to educate the 
child ‘‘ according to the system of Rousseau,” but this 
interesting experiment was spoiled by the death of Mrs. 
Edgeworth. At this the widower returned to his three 
little girls (of whom Maria was the eldest), and married 
his beautiful and gifted Honora Sneyd on the spot. She 
contributed two children to the Edgeworth household, 
and then died ; whereupon her devotedly attached hus- 
band married a third time. The account of his proceed- 
ings in this connection are worth quoting in Mr. Hare’s 
words : 

“In the spring of 1780, Mrs. Honora Edgeworth died of 
consumption. ... Mr. Edgeworth announced this—which 
to her was a most real sorrow—to his daughter Maria 
|etat. 13], in a very touching letter, in which he urges 
her to follow her lost step-mother’s example, especially 
in endeavouring to be ‘amiable, prudent, and of use’; 
but within eight months he married again. Mrs. Honora 
Edgeworth, when dying, had been certain that he would 
do so, and had herself indicated her own sister Elizabeth 
as the person whose character was most likely to secure 
ahappy home for him and his children. So with his 
usual singularity, though he liked her less than any 
of her sisters, and though he believed her utterly un- 
suited to himself, he followed the advice which had been 
given, and in spite of law and public opinion, Elizabeth 
Sneyd became the third Mrs. Edgeworth in less than 
eight months of her sister’s death.” 

The marriage turned out well, and resulted—among 
other things—in nine children; after the lady’s death, 
this admirable specimen of a ‘‘ permanent husband ’’—to 
misapply Dostoieffsky’s pleasing phrase—only married 
once more, for his fourth wife survived him. She brought 
up the total of his offspring born in lawful wedlock to 
twenty-two. The children of these various marriages 
lived on remarkably good terms with one another, 
largely owing to Maria’s benevolent sway. It was she 
who was Edgeworth’s companion and the acting head 
of the household, his wives being largely engaged in 
becoming mothers. 

There is nothing more unlike the life of the typical 
literary lady than that of Maria Edgeworth as we see it 
in her letters. They are full of the happy cheerfulness 
of a lovable woman whose heart was in her home and 
her multifarious duties, and who took her writing 
mainly as one of the permissible healthy recreations. She 
began her career of authorship—not that she would have 
called it by such a lofty name—at the age of twenty- 
six, under her father’s eye, and with a view to illustrat- 
ing his precepts. In a letter in which she returns thanks 
to her aunt for ‘‘kind inquiries” after her first 
productions, she expresses her sorrow that ‘‘ they are 
not as well as can be expected, nor are they likely to 
mend at present: when they are fit to be seen—if that 
happy time ever arrives—their first visit shall be to Black 
Castle. They are now disfigured by all manner of 
crooked marks of papa’s critical indignation, besides 
various abusive marginal notes, which | would not have 
you see for half-a-crown sterling ;” and she goes on to 
chat about her little brother and sister. She took no 
less modest a tone when her fame was established and 
she had become a personage of literary note, as one may 

see from a delightful fragment of a letter written fifteen 
years later: 

‘I have just been reading, for the fourth time, I believe, 
‘The Simple Story,’ which I intended this time to read 
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as a critic, that I might write to Mrs. Inchbald about it ; 
but I was so carried away by it that I was totally incap- 
able of thinking of Mrs. Inchbald or anything but Miss 
Milner and Doriforth, who appeared to me real persons 
whom I saw and heard, and who had such power to 
interest me, that I cried my eyes almost out before I 
came to the end of the story. I think it the most 
pathetic and the most powerfully interesting tale I ever 
read. I was obliged to go from it to correct ‘ Belinda’ 
for Mrs. Barbauld, who is going to insert it in her col- 
lection of novels, with a preface; and I really was so 
provoked with the cold tameness of that stick or stone, 
Belinda, that I could have torn the pages to pieces ; and, 
really, I have not the heart or the patience to correct her. 
As the hackney coachman said, ‘mend you/ better 
make a new one.’” 

To think of the dear creature crying out her eyes over 
Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘‘ Simple Story”—‘‘ the most pathetic 
and the most powerfully interesting tale I ever read” — 
is almost enough to drive one to read ‘‘ Belinda” 
again, and get up a little tearfulness over it on one’s 
own account. 

It is impossible to do justice to a book of such varied 
contents in a review, though we have already written 
much more than we.intended. The reader who likes 
big names in biographies will find lively accounts of 
intercourse with various notabilities, chief of whom is 
Scott ; those who have a taste (like the present writer) 
for literary shadows may satisfy it with Anna Seward— 
the Swan of Lichfield of Porson’s spiteful wit and Della 
Cruscan compliment—with Day who wrote ‘‘ Sandford 
and Merton,” with Darwin of Botanic Garden fame, Dr. 
Parr, &c. &c. Shrewd descriptions abound of persons 
met on various travels, of customs, of foreign society. 
The writer is always natural, unaffected, and simple ; 
generally witty; and consistently good hearted and 
kind. One wonders sometimes what is the meaning of 
all our self-gratulation over the advance of feminine 
education and the emancipation of women, when one 
finds that such a woman, born in the sixties of the last 
century, and enjoying no special advantages, was vastly 
more cultivated and better instructed than ninety-nine 
per cent of the High School and Newnham girls, and 
that she had managed to be so without neglecting any 
of the duties of a large household thrust upon her in her 
teens, without showing any trace of the bluestocking, 
and without sacrificing anything of that femininity which 
is the indispensable qualification for enjoyable inter- 
course between the sexes. 

Maria Edgeworth lived to the age of eighty-three, 
useful, loving, and beloved to the end. She never 
married, though her hand was sought. She was five- 
and-thirty—they did not then call unmarried women of 
that age ‘‘ girls"—when she was proposed to by the 
Chevalier Edelcrantz, ‘‘a Swedish gentleman . . . of 
superior understanding and mild manners.” To her 
cousin Sophy she writes of it thus : 

‘*] persist in refusing to leave my country and my 
friends to live at the Court of Stockholm, and he tells 
me (of course) that there is nothing he would not sacri- 
fice for me except his duty; he has been all his life in 
the service of the King of Sweden, has places under 
him, and is actually employed in collecting information 
for a large political establishment. He thinks himself 
bound to finish what he has begun. He says he would 
not fear the ridicule or blame that would be thrown 
upon him by his countrymen for quitting the country at 
his age, but that he should despise himself if he aban- 
doned his duty for any passion. This is all very reason- 
able, but reasonable for him only, not for me; and I 
have never felt anything for him but esteem and grati- 
tude.” 

Thus she talks in cheerful strain to her kinswoman; 
but her heart, in spite of that ‘‘of course,” was 
not light. Her stepmother tells us that she was cer- 
tainly in love with Edelcrantz, and that long after her 
refusal of him, her health and spirits plainly suffered, 
for all her efforts at concealment. She could not bring 
herself to leave the father who loved her so tenderly, 
and was so dependent on her for companionship, to 
deprive her young step-brothers and step-sisters of the 
care they needed. Like the modern woman who writes, 
Maria Edgeworth had a ‘‘mission”; but perhaps it was 
not precisely of the kind now popular. 
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RELIGION AND MANLINESS. 


**The Manliness of Christ.” By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


WE have read this latest book by the author of 
‘*Tom Brown’s Schooldays” with exceeding in- 
terest and admiration. It is but a small and unpreten- 
tious volume ; but alike from a literary, a theological, 
and a moral point of view it is more worth our while to 
read and ponder over than are nine out of ten of even 
the better books which come to us under the guise of 
moral and theological treatises or discourses. In part, 
of course, it is not wholly new to the world. ‘The 
Manliness of Christ’ was originally published in 1879, 
but it has been for long out of print ; and now that a 
second edition appears, it is enriched by four addresses, 
delivered between the years 1879 and 1894, one of them 
to the boys at Clifton College, three of them to the boys 
at Rugby. In this volume, of which they form a fair 
third, they are for the first time brought together and 
given to the public at large. : 

The title of the book is at once arresting, and sugges- 
tive of that school of religious teaching of which Dr. 
Arnold and Frederick Denison Maurice may be regarded 
in some real sense as the founders. In many ways no 
two men could have been more unlike than Arnold and 
Maurice : unlike in their characters and in their method 
of regarding and dealing with the problems of Chris- 
tianity, of the Christian Church in its relation to the world, 
the former has told upon men mainly through his personal 
influence on his immediate pupils, the latter through his 

rofessedly theological writings. Yet both were at one 
in this, and because of it the effect of their influence has 
been in the same direction—both were profoundly in- 
spired with the truth that religion must enter and 
permeate men’s lives here in this actual world in all the 
interests of it ; and that the secret of life alike for the 
individual and for nations was to be found in Christ 
alone, the Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, the Creator and Life of all things in the 
universe throughout time and eternity. 

This strenuous, practical insistence upon the omni- 
presence of the living Christ, and His consequent claim 
over all the concerns of a man’s and of the world’s daily 
existence, was a reaction from current Protestant and 
Catholic teaching alike, in which concernment with the 
world-to-come and each individual’s concernment for his 
personal salvation had grown more and more to be the 
central, almost the exclusive, notes of a pure religion, of 
a truly religious character. Amongst other things, what 
were thought of as mere natural virtues, courage for 
example and honesty, and an attention to the physical 
conditions of social well-being as something imposed 
upon us immediately by Christ’s doctrine and example, 
had come to be held in but a light esteem by those who 
made profession of a high spirituality. Against this 
literally inhuman view of things Arnold and Maurice 
each in their way raised their voices with the ring of 
true prophets, and their sound went forth into the land. 
A disciple of these men, a close friend of one of them, 
Charles Kingsley perhaps did more than any single 
individual to make their principles ‘‘ understanded of the 
people,” to make them current with us. But the author 
of the little book now under notice, he too has played 
no insignificant part in popularizing this salutary and 
most Christian revolt against a conception of religion, 
which in the very essence of it alienated the minds of 
strong and healthy men through its contradiction of 
their natural instincts, and its inability to satisfy the 
questionings roused in them by the actual life and 
interests they could not help being intimately busied 
with. All things bear in them, it is said, the seeds of 
their own decay. Every reaction and revolt, however 
needed and fine, have about them in the nature of the 
case something partial, at one point or another they do 
injustice to that from which they recoil, they tend 
to extravagance, and require by-and-by themselves 
to be protested against and complemented. To keep 
the balance true in matters of religion is as diffi- 
cult, we had almost written is as impossible, as to keep 
it true in most things of vital concernment. Certainly it 
would be no hard task for a man looking out upon the 
world of to-day, to note there some danger of our 
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neglecting the claims—paramount these too, it must be 
remembered—of personal sanctification, and some mis. 
understanding and despisal of those more retired ang 
ascetic virtues, which the saints commend to us. It has 
been inevitable no doubt this exaggeration of ours, this 
over-emphasis upon the protest raised half a century 

by Arnold, Maurice, and their immediate disciples 
against a development of religion too exclusively inward 
and self-respecting—nay, without knowing it some of us 
have been driven by circumstances not a little to burlesque 
their doctrine. And here lies the value of such a book 
as the present one, that it is not only a corrective of our 
extravagance, but a corrective administered actually by 
one still spared to us of that notable company of re. 
formers. If Mr. Hughes’ words have about them none 
of the unreal tone attaching to merely cloistral devotion, 
if they are essentially manly, and as one may say, of the 
open air, they are also free from that neglect of the 
spiritual life, of spiritual realization and fervour, which 
in turn so easily itself degenerates into unreality, and 
comes to be for us only another kind of formal, of even 
canting, tradition. 

There is but a single passage in Mr. Hughes’ valu. 
able book upon which we feel it impossible not to say a 
word of criticism before we have done. Tracing the 
element of Manliness in Christ through the whole story 
of His life, the writer comes finally to the Passion, and 
notes that here to a certain order of mind there presents 
itself a stumblingblock. ‘‘ How, it is asked, can you 
Christians recognize as perfect man, as the head and 
representative of humanity, one who showed such signs 
of physical fear and weakness as Christ, by your own 
confession, showed in the garden of Gethsemane?” 
Excellent, so far as it goes, is what Mr. Hughes says 
in dealing with this objection ; yet he fails, as it seems 
to us, to draw out and emphasize what was the dominant 
cause of that stupendous Agony. As Cardinal Newman 
has insisted in one of his most powerful sermons, the 
cry to be delivered, the bloody sweat—these were 
signs not of Christ’s shrinking from the natural 
sorrows encompassing, the physical torments threaten- 
ing Him: they were the signs rather how in that 
moment, as at the very crisis of His career, He saw 
Himself, if one may so say, given over into the power 
of Evil and almost identified with the very Sin which He 
had come to remove. And so awful was that vision to 
the All-Holy One, beholding Himself at that instant 
clothed, as if were, with what was the absolute con- 
tradiction of Himself, that His very body was broken 
up at the contemplation, His whole nature all but over- 
whelmed. No man has ever undergone that trial, no 
man can ever undergo it. For to see Sin as it is, and to 
be fully sensitive of its horror, is possible only to the 
Eternal Holiness. 


LORD DE TABLEY’S NEW POEMS. 


** Poems Dramatic and Lyrical.” By Lord De Tabley. 


Second series. John Lane. 


AS if by a happy irony of fortune, at the very moment 
when the too fulsome flattery of one another by a 
group of very youthful versifiers has somewhat scan- 
dalized the public, a poet who is pre-eminently a scholar, 
and who has been winning a place in English literature 
by slow degrees for thirty years past, comes before us 
with a new volume of poems. The scholar-poet, the 
man who approaches the art with humility and dignity, 
conscious of the phantom-company that steps beside 
him, is a type that has lately been roughly pushed aside 
by a boisterous company of improvisators. ‘‘ Scattering 
the past about,” as Arnold puts it, ‘‘comes the new 
age,” and it takes for granted, in the gaiety of its 
arrogance, that the old is buried. But the worst 
these sudden reputations is the suddenness with which 
the world tires of them if they are based on no more 
than the freshness of youth and its self-confidence. 
Taste is not tardy in rejecting them, or in appealing to 
older masters; and when the reaction comes, there 
comes with it the turn of those who, like Lord De 
Tabley, have remained faithful to the great tradition. 
In this second series of his ‘‘ Poems”—a title which 
is rather misleading, since the author has published 
rather six series in all than two—Lord De Tabley 
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reveals no fresh characteristics. He is what most lovers 
of verse now know him to be, what some of us have 
known for a quarter of a century. But tht strenuous 
self-criticism which is natural to the temper of his mind 
has acted in the direction of a concentration of style. 
His faults in the past—faults which, no doubt, tended 
to delay recognition of his talent—were a languor in 
evolution, a too lavish use of imagery, a want of selec- 
tion and restriction. We have often been conscious in 
the past that Lord De Tabley knew not when to stop, 
. that he meandered on instead of speeding to the goal 
and closing. His weakness was, like Atalanta’s, to 
break off in the race to pick up any radiant object 
rolling at his feet. These faults are not yet eradicated. 
Still the poet is apt to go on too long. ‘Orpheus in 
Hades,” a noble study in blank verse, would please us 
better in twelve pages than in twenty-four; ‘‘ Hellas 
and Rome” might say what it has to say in fewer than 
forty-eight stanzas; but these dallyings are now the 
exception, not the rule, and Lord De Tabley has never, 
we think, been so little the victim of diffuseness as he is 
in this new volume. He is gorgeous, as ever; as ever, 
he bears lightly a magnificent apparatus of learning and 
literature ; as ever, he is the type of the scholar-poet. 
In a poem of great beauty, ‘‘The Wine of Life,” he 
expressly dwells on what he owes to the presence of the 
great masters of song, whose shades arise at his side, 
chiding, yet encouraging : 
‘‘On me their burning helms they turn, 
Their eagle banners awe the glen, 
They, rising from each dusty urn, 
Display their giant limbs again. 


A broad cup brimmed with mighty red 
These silent years to us assign ; 

From old Falernian vineyards shed, 
The Roman sends the Teuton wine. 


Old Fauns have breathed against the grapes, 
Old-world aromas haunt the bow! ; 

Still music of forgotten shapes, 
Dim pathos of a Pagan soul. 


There from those dark and glimmering lands, 
From altars wrecked with ivy trail, 
Old Flaccus reaches out his hands, 
And bids the mild barbarian hail.” 
Among the pieces called ‘‘Dramatic”—though these 
also are essentially lyric—that entitled ‘‘ Circe” appears 
to us to be the finest. It is an attempt to reproduce, in 
the form of a rhymed irregular ode of richly varied 
cadences, the charm of the enchanted dwelling of the 
sorceress. A quotation from this sumptuous and glow- 
ing poem can but be injurious to its effect, yet we venture 
on a single strophe : 
‘* Beneath the altar-floors 
The poisoned adder waits ; 
Behind the agate doors, 
And round the burnished gates, 
The mighty pythons coil ; 
And toads unsanctified 
The precinct pavement soil, 
And in the garlands hide. 
The altar burns ; in rubied cup divine, 
From perfumed chalice shed, 
Pour out the glow of thy enchanted wine, 
Wine for the lovers, who have loved thee dear, 
And come to wed: 

A cup of consolation, deep and clear ; 

They need no second tasting: they are dead.” 
“Orpheus in Hades” is a study in blank verse of great 
subtlety. In his use of this form—of all the one most 
easy to be mediocre in and the most difficult to employ 


. With mastery—Lord De Tabley leans more to the manner 


of Marlowe than to that of Milton, or to either of the 
three principal post-Miltonic canons, those of Thomson, 
of Wordsworth, and of Tennyson. As Mr. Robert 
Bridges has pointed out, the danger of the Marlowe 
Verse is that it is apt to become monotonous, and it was 
doubtless to avoid this uniformity that Milton introduced 
those extraordinary variations of stress, elision, and 
cesura which make ‘‘ Paradise Lost” such a portent of 
elaborate art. We have no space to quote, but we 
jndicate pages 21, 22 of this volume to all who are in- 
terested in the technical study of metre, as admirable 
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examples of a blank verse little resembling recent 
experiments in this form. ‘‘The Death of Phaethon” 
has similar qualities, but we confess to finding it more 
languid than the best parts of ‘‘ Orpheus in Hades.” 
Lord De Tabley, for all his classic predilections, is a 
close observer of nature and an accurate naturalist. He 
sees ‘‘ the zonéd orchis like a purple bee,” the night-jar 
in its silent flight, ‘‘ the orange sea-wrack with its neck- 
lace fruit,” the ‘‘ rusty” blackbirds, the crude grass, that 
shoots up in timothies and ox-eyes, the nuthatch like a 
mouse in the tree; he has watched the ‘‘wave-worn 
wheatear ” come shorewards in wild March weather, and, 
exulting in the observation, forgets that he has employed 
the phrase in an earlier poem (compare pages 83 and 
115). His natural pictures may be trusted, for they are 
taken not from books but from the eye. Sometimes 
the touches of landscape have an extraordinary delicacy, 
a quality of the Japanese : 
‘* Bright levels of the wandering wave 
Behind the russet sails, 
How soon your burnish fails : 
Soon die the damask-amber glows, 
Isled on a galaxy of rose, 

In splendid veils.” 
Still, as in past years, we tremble for Lord Dr. Tabley 
when he exchanges that stately and magnificent diction 
of his for the familiar. He is rarely happy in his attempts 
to seize the homely or rustic tone. The lyric, here, 
called ‘‘ A Serenade,” would be perfect were it not for 
the one word ‘‘lass” in the final stanza, which jars on 
the ear, with a sense of the inappropriate. The Muse of 
this writer should never quit her trailing robes of cloth 
of gold. We part with reluctance from a volume which 
is not qualified to win popularity, but which cannot fail 


‘to increase, among the true lovers of literature, the fame 


of its distinguished author. 


ARISTOTLE’S “ POETICS.” 


** Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art with a 
Critical Text and a Translation of the Poetics.” 
By S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. London : 
Macmillan. 1895. 


ie would perhaps be safe to say that never was there 

written a treatise—certainly never one of such 
moderate dimensions—which exercised on the world of 
thought an influence at all comparable to that of Aris- 
totle’s ‘‘ Poetics.”” Lessing owned that he held it to be 
as infallible as the Elements of Euclid. At one time it 
came near to sharing with Holy Writ the possession of 
verbal inspiration. We are not aware that Scripture 
was ever actually discredited on the ground of an in- 
compatibility with the ‘‘ Poetics,” but, conversely, 
Dacier indignantly set aside an alleged discrepancy 
between the two by a reductio ad absurdum: ‘‘as if the 
Holy Scripture could ever be contrary to the sentiments 
of Nature on which Aristotle founded his judgments !” 
The treatise has suffered from the idolatry of which it was 
the object. Critics have read into it modern theories, 
in defiance of a sane interpretation of the text. They 
have attempted to show that Aristotle deduced his 
principles of fine art from the idea of the beautiful—a 
theory of modern esthetics not to be found in, or in- 
ferred from, the ‘‘ Poetics.” Again, his words have been 
strained beyond all endurance to secure his authority 
for a prevailing theory or crotchet. The French critics 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, holding 
that tragedy should represent the life of princes, while 
comedy served to depict the actions of the people, 
sought to force on the word emovdaion the impossible 
meaning of ‘‘ persons of high rank,” because Aristotle 
insists that the heroes of tragedy should be omovdaior 
or ‘‘ persons of a high type though not perfect.” Even 
Goethe, though he fully appreciated the fact that the 
views of Aristotle about the drama are likely to be mis- 
apprehended by modern critics who have little or no 
knowledge of his general philosophy, himself, in his 
interpretation of the s, which constitutes the 
chief difficulty of Aristotle’s well-known definition of 
tragedy, goes so far in wresting the Greek to suit his 
own theory, that he makes ¢idy in the definition mean 
the characters in the play and yépia their parts. 
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Though the treatise has achieved such a world-wide 
fame, it has not been generally ‘‘ understanded of the 
people.” We do not speak, of course, of its real diffi- 
culties which are so great that they require a combination 
of intellectual gifts and acquirements not much less than 
the present editor possesses, even to attempt their 
solution. But manifest errors have prevailed, and still 
prevail. It is believed that Aristotle insisted on the 
three Unities of Action, Time, and Place. Professor 
Butcher has shown clearly that the first only, which is 
generally neglected by the moderns, is regarded as im- 
perative by Aristotle; while the Unity of Time is at most 
a counsel of perfection, and may be neglected, as it is by 
Eschylus in the ‘‘ Agamemnon” and the ‘‘ Eumenides,” 
by Sophocles in the ‘‘ Trachinia,” and by Euripides in 
the ‘‘ Supplices.” The Unity of Place is not even hinted 
at in the ‘‘ Poetics.” Again, Sophocles—we constantly 
read—observed that he represented men as they ought to 
be, Euripides as they are. But how could a drama 
be constructed with all the characters morally perfect ? 
Indeed, Aristotle in this very treatise rejects the émec«ns 
or perfectly blameless man as a tragic hero on the 
ground that the contemplation of wholly unmerited 
suffering does not excite the requisite pity and fear in 
the spectator, but is merely shocking (y:apévy). What 
Sophocles said was that he represented his characters 
as the laws of Art demanded, while Euripides took his 
men and women from actual life with the personal 
idiosyncrasies and trivial features of everyday reality. 
Accordingly, no literary project could have been more 
timely, or more truly a desideratum, than that of 
Professor Butcher. And it would be hard to picture to 
the mind an editor more fit for the task. His learning 
both in the ancient and in the modern literature of his 
subject is apparently wellnigh unlimited, but he moves 
lightly under it. We do not say that either the treatise 
itself or the essay in eleven chapters commenting on it 
can be read with one’s feet on the fender ; but we affirm 
with confidence that he has done for his subject all that 
a very acute intelligence and a rarely brilliant style could 
effect in the way of elucidation. The translation is 
perfect. That is, it could not be better constructed in 
order to give exactly the translator’s view of the mean- 
ing, and it is in itself a fine piece of literature, finer—we 
do not hesitate to say—than the Greek, since it is the 
work of one who has before him an esthetic vocabulary 
not devised, and zsthetic problems not raised, in the 
time of Aristotle, whose style is not his strong point, 
marvellous as is his combination of scientific grasp with 
delicate feeling for literature. The wine of Aristotle’s 
thought was too strong for thebottles which the language 
of his time could supply. Of course there are places 
where different views may be taken as to the exact mean- 
ing of a word or phrase, the more by reason of the 
honesty of the version which always commits the trans- 
lator to a definite theory. 

The course which the editor has taken in giving a 
translation facing the Greek text and critical footnotes, 
but no explanatory commentary, is original and has much 
to commend it. For a commentary the student must be- 
take himself to the chapters (pp. 107-378) which deal with 
the theory of Poetry and Fine Art in the form of an essay, 
part of which appeared in a former work of Professor 
Butcher’s, ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.” In the 
essay not a difficulty of interpretation is left without full 
and luminous treatment, and it will be a wholesome 
discipline for students, who of late have been perhaps 
too much spoon-fed by editors, to seek the explanation 
in it rather than in a running commentary adjusted to 
each individual sentence. 

The critical materials for the construction of the 
text are broadly (1) A‘, the Parisian MS. of the eleventh 
century, supposed to be the archetype from which, 
directly or indirectly, all our extant MSS. are derived ; 
(2) Apogr., which means one or more of the MSS. other 
than A‘; (3) Arabs, an Arabic version of the ‘‘ Poetics,” 
independent of the extant MSS. and belonging to the 
tenth century. The quotations from this last are from 
the literal Latin translation of it given in Margoliouth’s 
‘*Analecta Orientalia.” It is extremely valuable as 
affording our earliest evidence for the text, and corre- 
sponds in the criticism of the ‘‘ Poetics’ very much to 
the celebrated r or ‘‘ Vetus Interpretatio ” of William de 
Moerbeke, which in the stormy discussions concerning 
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the data for the text of the ‘‘ Politics” constitutes the 
‘‘ whirlwind’s heart of peace.” Professor Butcher rare| 
rejects the tradition of Arabs, and we heartily share his 
confidence in it. We think he might have read diapbcipeoda, 
for diapéperda, as Margoliouth suggests, in 1451 a 34 on 
the faith of its corrumpatur. We have noticed only one 
place where Arabs is clearly wrong, namely, 1460 a 2 
where his sé guis nesciret shows that he misread el pi 
yroin for ef peyviat, which is clearly right. 

Of his own conjectures we regard éi pérp@ (or rather 
év &vi pérpe, Suggested in the note, but not printed in the 
text) as a certain correction of év pérp@ in 1459 a 17; his 
insertion of by after drorovin 1460 35 is a great improve. 
ment ; and in 1461 a 28 éxa added by him is far more 
likely to have dropped out than the words which previous 
editors have proposed to introduce. We think his 
kpiverat eivat # xai in 1449 a 8 is the most likely correction of 
the corrupt MS. reading, and deserved to be admitted 
him into the text. We would further suggest ra @érepa 
or @drepa for ra Oéarpa in the same sentence. In 1455 
a 13 Prof. Butcher rightly accepts Bursian’s roi 6arépoy 
for rot Oedrpov of the Codices. Making a similar change 
here, the more natural question raised will be, whether 
tragedy should be judged in itself oe avro) or relatively 
to other kindred topics (mpis Odrepa) ; ‘‘ relatively to the 
stage” (mpis ra Oéarpa) seems unlikely, for how could 
tragedy be discussed altogether apart from the stage? 
At all events the MS. reading receives no countenance 
from the context, and ra @¢arpa is not the most natural 
Greek for ‘‘ the stage.” In 1451 a 9 we should perhaps 
preserve of the MSS. against Schmidt’s 
which is not really supported by the scut dicere solemus 
of Arabs, while ¢dow is. For the absolute gdow = on dit, 
compare a similar use of SovAovra in 1456 a 20. In 
1454 a 52 we would insert dvdpi after dvdpeiov. In 1453 
a 34 Prof. Butcher gives in his text the @edrpav of A‘, 
but translates ‘‘ spectators” (so again on p. 283) as if 
he had intended to read, as he certainly should have 
done, the éearav of apogr. For another brilliant instance 
of a case in which apogr. preserves the right reading 
against A° and Arabs, see 1462 a 7, where apogr. alone 
gives the certain dddovra, against the diaddvra of A’ 
But space will not permit us to deal further with the 
very interesting critical notes of this edition. 

If we were to begin to give examples of delicately 
perfect renderings, such as: ‘‘ So, too, the poet in repre- 
senting men quick or slow to anger, or with other 
defects of character, should preserve the type and yet 
ennoble it” (rovovrous dvras émetxeis woeiv), we Should fill 
pages of this Review. We would venture to suggest 
‘* disappointing” rather than ‘‘ far from the expecta- 
tion” for mapa ri inddnpw on p. 63, and ‘‘ grandeur and 
its opposite” for ‘‘ the heightening or extenuating of 
facts” on p. 65. Again, «iis, omitted (p. 19), should 
be rendered “‘ to go no further;” and on p. 51 perhaps 
the meaning is rather, ‘‘ This rule is relative to each 
class” than ‘This rule applies to persons of every 
class.” Nor can we dwell on the pregnant truths which 
meet us everywhere both in the treatise and the essay, 
and which are admirably relevant to the criticism of 
modern as well as of ancient poetry. That a poem does 
not necessarily imply a metrical form is a proposition 
affirmed in the ‘‘ Poetics,” but sometimes denied to- 
day. And the same may be said of the more profound 
remark on p. 91, that the plea that it is actually true 
and has really happened is no justification for an inartistic 
narrative: ‘‘the poet should prefer probable impossibilities 
to improbable possibilities.” ‘‘Don Quixote” and ‘‘Gulli- 
ver’s Travels” are artistic, “Quilp” and Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘* Badalia Herodsfoot” are only shocking (apd). The 
true reason of the failure of plays like ‘*‘ Manfred” may 
be found on page 25. Mr. Swinburne, as well as 
Shelley, might take a hint (we would not venture to say 
so were it not that the hint conveys a compliment) from 
‘* character and thought are merely obscured by a diction 
that is over-brilliant,” page 91; and on page 76 we 
have a not inappropriate motto for the title-page of 
Robert Browning’s poems in rév yAwrrav BapBapiopés, 
which is rendered, ‘‘a diction made up of rare or 
strange terms is a jargon.” We admire especially the 
discussion on the meaning of xd@apois and on the ‘Ideal 
Tragic Hero”; but the treatise is full of profoundly 
interesting and instructive criticisms and comments on 
both ancient and modern literature. We can only declare 
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our conviction that even a little study of this work will 
show the reader that we were not wrong in dwelling on 
the rare combination of qualities requisite in its editor, nor 
in attributing that combination to the scholar who now, 
after an interval of just a hundred years, gives to Great 
Britain a critical edition of the ‘‘ Poetics,” well worthy 
of the great Universities with which he has been and is 
<9 intimately connected. 


MR. GARDINER ON THE COMMONWEALTH. 


«A History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
1649-1660.” Vol. I. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 


Longmans & Co. 1894. 


TILL pressing forward with the heavy task which he 

S has set before himself, Mr. Gardiner has now car- 
ried his history of England in the seventeenth century 
as far as the year 1651. The present volume tells the 
stirring tale of Drogheda and Wexford, of Dunbar, and 
of the ‘‘ Crowning Mercy” of Worcester. It contains 
also many a Weary page concerning the arguments of 
the Levellers, the insufferably dull political tracts of 
Milton, and the interminable negotiations of Charles II. 
with the Scots. The author, as we know of old, has an 
equal zeal for arriving at complete and perfect know- 
ledge of things interesting and things uninteresting : 
and in pursuit of the truth will hew his way through 
any wilderness of party pamphlets, lying news-letters, 
or official papers. It is this uncompromising determina- 
tion to be accurate at all costs that gives us our implicit 
confidence in the honesty and trustworthiness of Mr. 
Gardiner’s history, and that at the same time makes it 
one of the hardest of books to read through in con- 
tinuous sittings. The photographic accuracy of the 
whole record often leaves things of small note in too 
high relief. We would gladly secure a few more pages on 
the battle of Dunbar, at the sacrifice of double the amount 
of matter dealing with the bargaining of Charles II. 
with the ‘‘ Committee of Estates” and the ‘‘ Commission 
ofthe General Assembly.” The details of the wranglings 
of these two wrong-headed bodies with the shifty young 
King fill the reader’s heart with despair. In a similar 
way we would gladly exchange a good many para- 
graphs on the writings of that exuberant pamphleteer, 
John Lilburne, for some further information con- 
cerning the escape of Charles II. after the fight at 
Worcester. 

It is fair to say that the same minute care which seems 
thrown away when it is spent on tracing out the doings 
of Colonel Ker or Lord Loudoun, Marchamont Needham 
or Archibald Strachan, is of incalculable value when it is 
set to investigate matters of real interest. The ancient 
controversy about the exact measure of the massacres at 
Drogheda and Wexford may be taken as finally settled 
by Mr. Gardiner’s inquiries. Apologists of Cromwell will 
no longer venture to deny that at the capture of the 
former place there was much deliberate slaughter in cold 
blood, more than twelve hours after all fighting had 
ceased. It would be comparatively easy to pardon the 
killing of Ashton and his soldiers on the Mill Mount ; 
they had laid down their arms, but the enemy was still 
in the first heat of battle and was but exercising the 
cruel laws of war which prevailed all over Europe in the 
seventeenth century. But there were other cases, such 
as those of Boyle, Warren, and Sir Edmund Verney, 
where men who had been admitted to quarter were 
sought out and slain the day after the battle. ‘‘ Verney 
was enticed from the very presence of Cromwell by a 
certain Roper, who then ran him through with a tuck.” 
The General made no complaint of Roper’s doings: he 
himself was personally responsible for the burning of 
St. Peter's steeple and the fifty men who garrisoned 
i, when they refused to yield without being given pro- 
mise of life. It is only fair to add that at Drogheda few, 
if any, civilians were slain. On this point Mr. Gardiner 
gives conclusive evidence when he quotes the sermon 
preached by Doctor Bernard, a minister of the place and 
astaunch Royalist, who, speaking to his fellow-towns- 
men, says that ‘‘ your goods were made a spoil, and your 
lives were in danger, but by a special providence of God 
Were preserved.” Probably Cromwell was telling the 
ttuth when he alleged that ‘‘not one man not in arms 
Was massacred or destroyed since my coming into Ire- 
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land concerning whose massacre or destruction justice 
hath not been done or attempted to be done.” 

At Wexford many of the townsfolk were slain, but 
they had taken arms and were fighting in the streets. 
Some scores of women perished also, but, as all the 
trustworthy authorities bear witness, they were drowned 
by the upsetting of overcrowded boats in the harbour, 
not shot by the soldiery. 

The real case against Cromwell on the slaughters at 
Drogheda and Wexford is succinctly stated by Mr. 
Gardiner on p. 140: 

‘* The modern critics who argue that Cromwell merely 
put in force the laws of war, as exercised by Tilly and 
others, forget that the question is whether he did more 
in Ireland than he himself was wont to do in England. 
There, except at the storm of Basing House, he had been 
uniformly merciful. He now treated Irishmen worse 
than he treated Englishmen. Moreover, there is the 
question of his having allowed prisoners, who had already- 
been admitted to quarter, to be slain. This was contrary 
to the military practice of the day.” 

It might have been added that Ashton, Verney, and at 
least half the slaughtered garrison of Drogheda, were 
not Irish, but English soldiers of Ormond’s army. To 
speak, therefore, of their massacre as being in any way 
a revenge for the atrocities of the Ulster rebels of 1641 
is absurd. As Mr. Gardiner himself remarks, ‘‘ It is in 
the highest degree unlikely that any single man among 
the defenders of Drogheda had had a hand in the Ulster 
massacres.” 

Among the domestic events covered by the years 
1649-51, one of the most curious is the Communistic 
manifésto of the ‘‘ True Levellers ” or ‘‘ Diggers,” and 
their attempt to plough up common lands as a protest 
against the institution of private ownership of the soil. 
‘* Break in pieces quickly,” said their leader Everard, 
‘*the band of particular property ; disown this oppress- 
ing murder and thievery of buying and selling of land, of 
owning of landlords and paying of rents, and make the 
earth a common treasury . . . that all men may enjoy 
the benefit of their creation.” This language has a very 
modern sound, and still more so has Everard’s prophecy 
that ‘‘ere long all men would surrender their property 
and live in community, contenting themselves with good 
housing, food and raiment, and eschewing the wicked 
device of money,” a scheme which should convince even 
the author of ‘‘ Looking Backward” that nothing is new 
under the sun. 

The general reader who picks his way through this 
conscientious and admirably accurate volume will find a 
score of similar side-lights on history well worth his 
notice. The student will read the book from cover to 
cover, and rejoice that two years more have been added 
to the period of which we have definite and full know- 
ledge through the indefatigable researches of Mr. 
Gardiner. 


THE COMPLETION OF WATTS’ DICTIONARY 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry.” Revised and 
entirely re-written by M. M. Pattison Muir and H. 
Forster Morley. Vol. 1V. With Agenda. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 


Wi the appearance of this volume we hail the 

completion of one of the most valuable and ex- 
haustive chemical treatises that this or any other country 
has produced. To the practical chemist, whether teacher 
or technologist, Watts’ Dictionary is simply indispens- 
able. The present edition may not be so readable as its 
predecessor, by reason of the great condensation and 
somewhat intricate system of abbreviation which the 
authors have been forced to adopt. On the other hand, 
it has gained enormously in completeness and portability, 
and hence in usefulness as a work of reference. The 
greater part of this volume is, as might be supposed, 
concerned with Organic Chemistry, and the lion’s share, 
therefore, in the work of compilation and arrangement 
has fallen to Dr. Morley. The portion relating to 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry has been undertaken 
by Mr. Pattison Muir in conjunction with a number of 
well-known chemists, all of them recognized authorities 
on the subjects with which their names are associated. 
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Thus Professor Svante Arrhenius, of Stockholm, who has 
done so much to extend our present conceptions of the 
real nature of Solution, contributes the first portion of a 
monograph on that subject, and he is followed by Mr. 
Pickering, who is mainly concerned to show that his own 
work establishes another view of the matter. Dr.Capstick 
furnishes excellent digests of the present state of know- 
ledge respecting the Capillarity and Viscosity of Liquids. 
Professor Hartley gives an account of the relations of 
Spectroscopy to Chemistry, whilst Professor Thorpe 
contributes a concise account of the work which has 
been done on the Molecular or Specific Volumes of Solids 
and Liquids. Lastly, Professor Ostwald of Leipzic 
furnishes a characteristic résumé of the state of our 
knowledge concerning the application of Electrical 
Methods to Chemistry. It will thus be seen that the 
relations of physics to chemistry are fully and properly 
dealt with. 

The editors have been equally fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of well-known workers in other fields of 
chemical investigation. Professor Halliburton con- 
tributes the article on Proteids, confessedly one of the 
complicated organic groups with which the physiological 
chemist is concerned, and Professor Letts writes on 
Phosphines, a subject which his own experimental work 
has done much to elucidate. The Chemistry of Photo- 
graphy receives adequate treatment from Professor 
Meldola, and other noteworthy articles are on Terpenes 
by Professor Tilden, and on Starch and Sugars by Mr. 
O’Suliivan. 

Although the editors have evidently been at great 
pains to bring their work up to date, it was inevitable, 
considering the size of the volume and the conditions 
under which it had to be produced, that some errors and 
omissions should creep in, and that the most recent work 
would escape recognition. In the case of Inorganic 
Chemistry, this to some extent has been met by a series 
of short notes or addenda by Mr. Pattison Muir. In 
the case of Organic Chemistry this would have been 
practically impossible. This section of chemical science 
is progressing with such rapidity that the necessary 
supplementary matter would probably occupy a volume 
as big as any in the series. It is one of the drawbacks 
to a work of this character that it so rapidly gets out of 
date. It was the fate of its predecessor, and a like fate 
will certainly overtake the present edition. We can 
only hope that its sale may be so rapid as to induce both 
editors and publishers to keep it constantly revised, and 
thus render it, as it well deserves to be called, the 
** Constant Companion” of the chemical worker. 


FICTION. 


‘The Minor Chord: a Story of a Prima Donna.” By 
J. Mitchell Chapple. London: Chatto & Windus. 


1895. 


4 he heroine of this very doleful tale tells us, in her 
first paragraph, that ‘‘ amid the glare of the foot- 
lights and the plaudits of audiences” she is lonely and 
that her life is a minor chord. Doubtless the world, in 
one way or another, has used her badly, but scarce 
badly enough, we think, to justify her in taking the deadly 
revenge of thrusting upon it this wearisome book. 
‘* Poor Minza,” as she calls herself, adding most truly 
‘*how strange that name sounds,” really has nothing to 
tell that anybody wants to know. The lives of all of us 
are interesting to ourselves, but unless we can manage 
to make them interesting to other people we should 
restrain ourselves in the matter of printers’ ink. Minza’s 
husband seems to have felt as we do about her, for, 
after bearing with her artistic temperament as long 
as he could, he took to ballooning, went up in 
one of his own balloons, and was never heard of 
again. Minza thinks he must have been mad, but it 
seems to us that his dramatic disappearance is itself the 
most conclusive proof of his perfect sanity; and the 
strange letters which he wrote her before his flight, 
which she thinks were inspired by mania, were really, we 
feel sure, dictated by cunning. He knew that no law 
could compel him to conjugally restitute beyond the 
clouds. After he had gone above she met a person 
named Howard who, singular to say, wanted to marry 
her, She made her acceptance of him depend on the 
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last chord of a song which some one had written and 
dedicated to her. ‘‘If its last chord trembles With the 
laintive minor,” says she, ‘‘ my life must continue ag 
it is.” A girl named Helen struck the chord, but Ming, 
has not thought it worth while to tell us what it was, 


“Paths that Cross.” By Mark Trehern. Londop. 
Digby, Long & Co. 3s. 6d. 1894. ‘ 
Mr. Trehern appears to have written a good half of his 
book before it occurred to him that something of th 
nature of a plot was usually looked for by the ordj 
novel reader, and that that long-suffering person is 
to lose patience over domestic trivialities and descriptions 
of young ladies’ gowns. Sohe brings along a designing 
but beautiful widow, engages her to his hero—a her 
who speaks of Shakespeare as ‘‘our immortal bard ”_ 
and then introduces a Yankee to confound her knayish 
tricks and prove her to be a husband-poisoner who has 
narrowly escaped getting her deserts. He also thinks 
that a lost will is something of an exciting novelty, ang 
so that, with a fit of delirium tremens and a house op 
fire, is again made to do its accustomed duty. 


‘*Raymond’s Folly, or Every Man the Architect of his 
own Future.” By E. St. John Leigh. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1894. 


Raymond began badly by being unfaithful to Olive, 
his fiancée. There were excuses for the young man, for 
Olive was a painfully pious young person, who never lost 
an opportunity of saying a wordinseason. The walls of 
her room were nearly covered with pictures and illumi- 
nated texts. ‘‘Come unto Me” adorned the fireplace, 
and ‘‘Take My yoke upon you”’ hung over the bed. It 
was Olive’s father’s fault mainly, for when he was dying 
and his ‘‘ breath was getting very short,” he gasped out 
‘* Help her—that she may live with a Christian family,” 
and the doctor promptly replied that she should live with 
his mother. But still nothing could excuse Raymond for 
going away and living with another man’s wife, and even 
the wrong he did the other man scarcely excused the 
latter for stealing a cheque for £15,000, signed with the 
singular name of Yapdab, and allowing suspicion to fall 
upon Raymond. Such, alas, was the case, and Raymond 
ended as badly as he began. He lost his wife, who 
made a most edifying end—he lost the other person— 
and he lost Olive, who married his brother. The book 
most appropriately ends with a text of Scripture. 


‘*The Wonderful Wapentake.” By J. S. Fletcher. 
Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. London: John 
Lane. 1895. 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher is one of that very numerous class 
of writers for whom Mr. Thomas Hardy and the late 
Richard Jefferies are jointly and severally responsible. 
It is a heavy responsibility, but perhaps less heavy in 
the case of Mr. Fletcher than in that of most of his 
fellow word-painters and delineators of rustic character. 
Mr. Fletcher word-paints quite nicely, and his rural 
persons do not bore beyond bearing. The brief papers 
which make up this volume have already served a useful 
purpose in the columns of two daily contemporaries, and 
as fugitive journalism they are well enough, but we can 
find no one of them worthy of reproduction in a perma 
nent form. Between journalism and literature there is 
a great gulf fixed, and Mr. Fletcher has not succeeded 
in spanning it. 


‘*Ballybeg Junction; an Episode.” By F. M. Allen. 
London: Downey & Co. 1895. 


Here is a series of incidents of Irish life sketched in 
Mr. Allen’s lightest vein. There is just a little love and 
a great deal of rollicking fun. The fun is, most of it, 
at the expense of the hated Saxon, but the stoutest 
Unionist of us all need not fear offence, for it is all good 
humoured enough, and the English victim of Celtic 
practical joking suffers nothing worse than a fright. A 
new secretary is sent from England to take charge of 4 
little line of railway from whose management a “‘patriot 
had been tyrannically removed. The clerks and other 
employees of the company determine to give him 4 
reception that shall put him out of conceit with his 
office. And so the poor little man is hustled and bustled 
about in the most approved manner and finally made 
drunk with whisky punch and sent back to Dublin in 4 
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van more dead than alive. 


The story is funny 
rather than humorous, and it has none of the clever 

cter-drawing and convincing realism which dis- 
tinguished the author’s ‘‘ Merchant of Killogue.” A 
sight love-interest is woven into the plot, but it is so 
dight as to be hardly perceptible. Those who read and 
enjoyed ‘Through Green Glasses” will be likely to 
spend a pleasant hour or two over ‘‘ Ballybeg Junction.” 


“Neighbours of Ours.” By Henry W. Nevinson. 
Bristol and London: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1895. 


These stories are told in the first person and in the 

ois of Bethnal Green. They give what is probably 
a true enough picture of life in the lower—the lowest— 
ranks of East End London. It is not a pleasant life, 
nor a cleanly, but it has its dramatic moments, and some 
of them the author has rendered convincingly. We 
incline to think that he would have done better to have 
said his say in his own tongue, for the mere physical 
jabour of translation into low cockney has obviously 
been wearisome to him, and some of his weariness is 
communicated to the reader. One might read and 
enjoy these sketches if one read them at the rate, say, of 
two amonth, but none but the hardened reviewer could 
endure three hundred pages of this sort of thing and 
not lose all joy of life. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Life and Times of the Rt. Hon. the Marquis of ripmey 
By S. H. Jeyes, M.A. Four volumes, Vols. I. and II. 
London : Virtue & Co., Ltd. 1894. 


HESE two volumes are an instalment ofa work that is, ina 

sense, itself an instalment, since the distinguished statesman 
of which it treats is yet in the vigour of his prime, and happily 
his career is not a story that has been told. But if Mr. Jeyesis 
of necessity less the biographer of Lord Salisbury than the 
historian of the times in which Lord Salisbury’s present eminence 
was achieved, he has invested his narrative with a full measure 
of biographical interest. The first volume opens with a brief 
sketch of the statesman’s ancestors, the famous Lord Burghley 
and his son Robert Cecil, the first Earl of Salisbury. The 
second volume brings the history down to the close of the year 
1879. The events of the succeeding fifteen years are re- 
served, therefore, for the latter half of the work, whence we 
may assume that the Home Rule controversy and Lord 
Salisbury’s share in it will receive ample consideration 
from Mr. Jeyes. Unlike some annalists of their own times, Mr. 
Jeyes writes as one who has a sense of the dignity of history 
and the value of proportion. It is needless to say that he leaves 
the reader in no doubt as to his own political creed. A writer 
without political convictions could never have undertaken the 
present work. But Mr. Jeyes does not obtrude his convictions. 
When the occasion offers, he knows how to put his conclusions 
or comments with force and point. He shows an excellent 
freedom from partisan bitterness and farti pris when dealing 
with such burning subjects as the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, or with the history of the acute phases of the Eastern 
Question that culminated in the Berlin Treaty. Many of the 
events set forth in these volumes are, we suspect, matters of 
ancient history (so short is the political eodine og the majority 
of people who yet were mightily agitated them when they 
were actively present as flaming portents of the day. So easily 
does recent history acquire the dimness of ancient history, we 
doubt if many persons could pass even an ordinary examination 
in the political history of the Eastern Question in the year 1876. 
One of the uses of contemporary history may be said to lie in 
the alterative, and possibly corrective, virtue it should exercise 
on the minds of ardent politicians who read newspapers chiefly 
and of newspaper readers who are all ardent politicians. Decid- 
edly such history, when written with the judicial spirit that Mr. 
Jeyes observes, might well prove disciplinary as well as instruc- 
tive to many who are not mere zealots. We may mention, in 
conclusion, that the “ Life and Times of Lord Salisbury” is pub- 
lished by subscription, and is illustrated by well-executed por- 
traits and numerous other engravings. 


“A Round Trip in North America.” By Lady Theodora Guest. 
ee by the Author. London: Edward Stanford. 
1895. 

Lady Theodora Guest’s “ Round Trip” was a little affair of 
ten thousand miles, and was completed in exactly six weeks. 
The ingenious poet, Sir John Davies, who held that the world 
was so named because it was “‘ whirled” in space, might have 
found, in the example of the modern traveller, matter for a new 
conceit of the “whirled.” “ Travelling in a circle” once implied 
nothing but a journey of dull iteration. The circle accomplished 
by Lady Theodora and her party was one of continuous novelty 
and charm. When we consider the pace, it is surprising that 
the author should have been able to see so much as she bas 
recorded with pen and pencil in this engaging book of her 
travels. But the record exemplifies the art of observation quite 
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as much as the art of swift travelling. Some of the things 
observed do not fall within the ken of most English travellers 
in America. There are delightful notes on birds and flowers, 
for instance, entirely unpretentious in form, and therefore en- 
tirely acceptable to lovers of nature. The pleasant colloquial 
style is one of the charms of the book. At Philadelphia, where 
the round trip began, the party visited the kennels of the Radnor 
hounds, to see some hounds they had sent out from England a 
year before. ‘“ ‘Sanguine’ knew us perfectly,” says Lady 
Theodora, “ though the younger ones could not be expected to 
doso. They had also a large draught from the Belvoir, and 
some six or eight couples of the genuine American hounds, to 
supply music. They are odd-looking beasts, possessed, one 
should say, of every fault a foxhound can have. No bone, hare 
feet, much on the leg, but with noses and tongues that cannot 
be beat.” Possibly the American hound has come to be what 
he is through neglect of breeders, although some writeis assert 
that the degeneracy of the foxhound in America was noted in 
Virginia more than a century since. From Philadelphia the 
party went westward to California, visiting Salt Lake city and 
Colorado Springs on the way, and found the method of 
travelling so comfortable it was like “going home” to return to 
their car after some trip up the country. Of the Yo Semite 
country Lady Theodora Guest gives an animated description, 
illustrating some of its characteristic scenery in some capital 
drawings. “The observation” platform, of which she writes, 
= an excellent point of view for the artist, when the travel- 
ing was smooth, which it appears generally to have been. The 
sketch of Portland with the distant mountains, and that of 
Mount Shasta, most shapely and ethereal of American moun- 
tains, vividly suggest the magnificent panorama upon which the 
travellers in the “Wildw ” gazed. The return journey was 
made through Oregon, northward into Canada, and thence into 
the States by way of the Hudson River. Altogether, it was a 
remarkable journey, if only for its illustration of modern re- 
sources in the art of voyaging on wheels, and the account of it 
is well worth reading. 


“The Honour of Savelli.” By S. Levett Yeats. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Yeats proclaims himself an observer of Dumas in this 
romance, with a reservation as to his originality of treatment. 
He trusts that he has employed the style and language of a 
sixteenth-century Italian, and he informs the reader that he 
had not the chance of studying “ A Gentleman of France” when 
composing his story. We really do not see why Mr. Yeats, or 
another, should not write a romance independently of Mr. 
Weyman’s example. Dumas is no ill model for the beginner, 
and one model is better than two. As it happens, Mr. Yeats 
has produced a creditable piece of work. He has provided his 
story with a historical setting which is skilfully contrived to 
serve the legitimate purposes of a romancer. He has avoided 
the common error of reversing the position of pedestal and 
statue, or of elaborating the frame at the expense of the canvas. 
In a word, he concentrates the interest of a stirring record of 
adventure in the person of his hero, a soldier of fortune, of 
noble family and short purse, who flourishes in the troublous 
times of the Borgias. His method, in fact, is thoroughly sound. 
We shall look with some interest for the appearance of another 
romance by Mr. Yeats. 


“Lady Jean’s Vagaries.” London: Bentley & Son. 1895. 

Lady Jean, the heroine of this anonymous novel, is the rather 
eccentric yet decidedly attractive sister of a Scottish duke, who 
is as repellent and churlish as any pew elder brother we read 
of in fiction. The vagaries of the high-spirited Lady Jean do 
not endure for long, nor do they amount to much. One of her 
escapades is to fly to France in the garb of a boy, accompanied 
bya frisky yet elderly handmaiden. Then she marries secretly, 
without being “cried in church,” through the good offices of a 
“buckle-beggar” (the Scottish equivalent, as near as may be, 
to the “Fleet” parson), a gallant but impoverished gentleman. 
For this offence she is indignantly spurned by her noble 
brother, and when she gives birth to twin sons he not only 
refuses to recognize his nephews, but injuriously affects to 
believe they are illegitimate. The story of the unhappy mother’s 
fate, and of her husband’s mishaps, is told with unforced pathos, 
and, though slight in texture, this novel is written with consider- 
able skill, and may justly be termed a book of promise. 


“The Wrong of Fate.” By Lillias Lobenhoffer. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

The case of Enoch Arden may be variously treated by the 
novelist. The wife, an unconscious bigamist, may regard 
Enoch on his reappearance as an awkward and naughty super- 
fluity. He, on the other hand, may behave with gentlemanly 
consideration, and when she faints will act as a revenant 
should. In the novel before us we have a new version of the 
matter. The husband is supposed to have died of cholera, and 
is certainly, though prematurely, buried in a shallow Indian 
grave. His sorrowing widow, who is left with one child, is 
married, after a decent interval, to an elderly doctor, and they 
return to England. The first husband discovers their home, 
after some few years, and lives near them unsuspected. He 
plays. the part of the village idiot, and plays it, as might be 
expected, very successfully. When, at length, his wife is dying, 
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he tells his strange story to her sister-in-law, who is easily 

rsuaded of its truth, and contrives a last meeting betwe:n 

im and the dying woman. The scene is delicately treated. 
In her delirium she recognizes him, and has forgotten that she 
had ever lost him. It is a pity that “The Wrong of Fate” 
should be built up »n foundations so absurdly improbable, for it 
comprises some clever sketches of character, and is, on the 
whole, effectively set forth. 


“A Book of Words.” By A. A. S. With Sketches by the 
Author. London: Constable & Co. 1895. 


The writer of this book of verse, recaptured from the pages of 
Punch, Granta, the Globe, and other journals, is a deft rhymer 
with some spriteliness of fancy. In rhyme, indeed, he is no 
mean performer, as is seen in the ingenious “ Unfinished Fan- 
tasies,” and “ An Open Letter,” and the address, “ To Incognita 
at the Skating Club.” In the freakish stanzas on “ Eye-Rhymes,” 
by the way, one rhyme is marred by the spelling “ shows,” 
which should be “shews,” since it eye-rhymes with “ news.” 


“Meditations in Motley.” By Walter Blackburn Harte. Poston, 
Mass.: Arena Publishing Company. 1894. 


Mr. Harte’s essays are “imbued with the sobriety of mid- 
night,” which, whatever the phrase may mean, cannot account 
for the dull solemnity or solemn dullness that marks them. They 
deal with Boston Jacobites, “the fascination of New Books,” 
“Critics and Criticism,” and other cheerful themes. Mr. Harte 
thinks that the critics “ whose criticisms are of any value” should 
read one book carefully and then “think about it for a week.” 
That is how he would subdue the patient critic. ‘ The worst 
of being a professional critic is that you are brought into col- 
lision with so many fools every week—in gilt edges, cloth, and 
paper covers.” True, too true, is this saying; but is it of the 
sobriety of midnight to utter it in print? 


“Les Préraphaélites: Notes sur l’art décoratif et la peinture en 
Angleterre.” Par Olivier Georges Destrée. Bruxelles : 
Dietrich et Cie. 1894. 


Although this little book is chiefly addressed to those amateurs 
on the Continent who may desire to be informed on the subject 
of Preraphaelite art, it is of interest to Englishmen for two 
reasons : it shows the increasing admiration with which the 
Preraphaelites are daily regarded in Belgium, as in France and 
Holland, by the younger generation ; and it suggests a com- 
parison, on account of the delicacy and insight with which it is 
written, to much that has been published on the same subject in 
this country ; to the hasty criticisms of Mr. Wm. Sharp, to the 
melodramatic descriptions of Mr. Hall Caine, and to the 
vagaries of Mrs. Esther Wood. M. Destrée’s notes, which are 
both historical and critical, are interspersed with translations of 
several poems by Rossetti: and Mr. John Anderson of the 
British Museum supplies a catalogue of the works of that artist 
and of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The volume also contains 
= portraits of the chief Preraphaelite painters, after Mr. 

atts. 


NOTES. 


R. H. S. SALT’S “ Selections from Thoreau ” (Macmillan & 
Co.) will satisfy all who hold that volumes of selections 
should be representative of the entire range of the writer's work. 
Those who are less whole-hearted than Mr. Salt in their admira- 
tion of the author of “ Walden” might have preferred a book of 
selections that revealed a more fastidious literary taste. We 
must confess to an imperfect sympathy with the flabby sentiment- 
ality that inspires the “ Plea” for John Brown. While it is not 
even good “special pleading,” its historical falsity is only too 
conspicuous, 


Marryat’s “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” recently added to 
Messrs. Macmillan’s new series of “Illustrated Standard 
Novels,” is certainly not among the five, or six, novels of Marryat 
that are of the first rank, nor is it especially characteristic of the 
writer. Mr. David Hannay, in his judicious introduction, deals 
with the merits of “Japhet” as an example of the “ picaresque 
novel,” and points out that, exceptional as the story is among 
Marryat’s writings, there is in the character of Aramathea Judd 
the promise of something that would have made the novel excep- 
tional of its kind. But Marryat “drops Aramathea,” as Mr. 
Hannay remarks, “almost as soon as he takes her up,” and 
with her disappears all that could have distinguished “ Japhet” 
from the class of story to which it belongs. To the artist the 
novel offers excellent opportunities, and Mr. H. M. Brock has 
cleverly represented its varied character and incident in his 
spirited illustrations. 


Among other new editions we note Mr. Martin J. Sutton’s 
excellent treatise “ Permanent and Temporary Pastures” 
(Simpkin & Co., Ld.), with descriptions and illustrations of 
natural grasses and clovers ; “ Bateman’s Law of Auctions,” 
edited by Patrick F. Evans, LL.M. (Sweet & Maxwell), seventh 
edition ; “A Handbook on Welsh Church Defence,” by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph (Macmillan & Co.), third edition; the 
second volume of Scott’s “ Poetical Works,” selected and edited 
by Andrew Lang (A. & C. Black) ; Henry Kingsley’s “ Silcote 
of Silcotes ” (Ward, Lock & Bowden); and the fifth edition of 
Dr. T. S. Dowse’s “ Neurasthenia ; Brain and Nerve Exhaus- 
tion” (Baillitre, Tindall & Cox). 
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The photographer, now very much abroad, in high placesige 
the earth as in all other places, may be recommended to sty 
Mrs. Main’s “ Hints on Snow Photography” (Sampson Lows 
Co.), a little book treating of the recording of winter landscapes 
by the camera. It is illustrated by good reproductions of 

ictures of Alpine lake, glacier, and mountain, selected from 3 
~ collection of photographs by Mrs. Main at present on sale 
at Messrs. Spooner & Co.’s, in the Strand, for the benefit of the 
St. Moritz Aid Fund, by which poor invalids may be enabled to 
spend the winter in the Engadine. 


Mr. Richard Dowling’s descriptive sketches “ While London 
Sleeps” (Ward & Downey) deal with what a past exemplar of 
that kind of writing called the night-side of London. Some of 
Mr. Dowling’s papers recall “ Our Eye Witness” in Dickeng 
All the Year Round. “\nthe Markets,” “On the Great Water” 
and “In a Bakery” are good instances. The description of 
“Work on a Morning Newspaper ” is well written. The subjects 
treated are varied and interesting. 


We have also received Messrs. Mitchell & Co.'s “News. 

per Press Directory” for 1895 ; “‘ The Public Schools’ Yeap. 
Boo ” for 1895 (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); “The Peoples 
Life of William Ewart Gladstone” (Cassell & Co.), illustrated ; 
“ The Art Schools of London, 1893,” a descriptive list edited by 
Tessa Mackenzie (Chapman & Hall); “The Student’s Guide 
to the Bar,” by W. W. Rouse Ball, sixth edition, revised by 
John P. Bate (Macmillan & Co.) ; “Strange Stories of the 
Service” (Remington & Co.) ; “ Macaulay’s Essays on Pitt and 
Chatham,” edited by A. Hillard (Rivington, Percival & Co,); 
“A Hero’s Armour,” by Loris Lane (Bristol : Arrowsmith); 
“The People’s Life of their Queen,” by the Rev. E. J. Hardy 
(Cassell & Co.); “The Life and Adventures of a Penny” 
(Skeffington & Son) ; “ Sperry Stories” (Gay & Bird) ; “ Trips 
to Algeria, Holland, &c.,” written and illustrated by H. Kilby 
(Allenson); “ Why we Attacked the Empire,” by Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant (Marshall); “Popular Phrenology,” by Professor W. 
Cross (Iliffe) ; and the “ Catalogue of the Lending Library” of 
the Bishopsgate Institute, compiled by the librarian, Mr. 
Ronald Heaton. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should ie 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; 
or to the City Orrick, 18 FincH Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY REviEW Sill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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_ CARPET IMPORTERS 
‘DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


TURKEY CARPETS 
CENTURY” 
CARPETS 


M4rLe & CO. receive weekly consignmen‘s of choice 

TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending put- 
chasers to examine and compare both quality and price 
before deciding elsewhere. These Carpets are in many 
instances reproductions of the most unique examples of the 
Seventeenth Century, and are the only substitutes for the 
antique, at one-fourth the cost. 


ORIENTAL CARPET WAREHOUSE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


ISH CAMBRIG POCKET 
inn, Belt HANDKERCHIEFS. 


«Linen, Belfast.’’ 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 6d. doz. Dinner 

uare, 2s. , each. 
each. S 


Hucksback Te Towels, 4s. 64. per doz, 


DAMAS 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


(RISH LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, SHIRTS. 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, “a8 3s. 6d. per By Gents’ 4-fold 
per Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. doz. 
best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 358. 6d. = half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 


OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 


BELFAST. 
An Excellent Medium Mild pace ym CIGAR, 
F of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 
Price 22s. and 20s. per seo (ewe Sens), 
Mr. G. A. SALA writes: Paid. Samples, Four 
“Bear favourablecompari- 


Five, 1s. ; post free, 12 Stamps. 


DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY & CO., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C. 


TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


are unsurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz. 


PERFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT AD 
PERFECT INVENTIONS. FI 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. 
PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE. 
of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free of the leading Music Sellers. 


VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


cwes SHAVING 
BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


son with choice Havan- 
ye cost about one- 


iN USE IN R Oo Yy A L WITHOUT RIVAL 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, P I A N Oo Ss. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLiCuUE, Height 4ft., Width 8in. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


SAP, ERARD, puanoronte 48 Gt, Marlborough St., London, W. 


SUN 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) . 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


She b now Policies containing the following 


PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS 


PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


‘For the of providing a fund for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, 1894, the Society, if so requested by the 
legal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and upon 
the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in accordance with 
their regulations) either pay so much of the sum assured, not exceeding 
nine-tenths thereof, as shall be sufficient for the payment of such Duties to 
such legal personal representative, or at his option pay the whole or so much 
of the Policy moneys as shall be required by the duties aforesaid to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other t Persons entitled to receive 
the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 
paid before the grant of the Probate. 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO, 
Managers: { KNDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} Fenchurch Avense, London. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES FOR 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 
anu Steamship “ LUSITANIA,” tons er, will leave London 27th March, for a 
ys’ Cruise, visiting GIBRALTAR, MALAGA, PALERMO, KATAKOLO, CORINTH, AZGINA, 
by (for Athens), DELOS, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 8 SANTORIN, MALTA, ALGIERS, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth r2th May, and London 13th May. 
For SPAIN, SICILY, and the ADRIATIC, &c. 
The “GARONNE,” ons register, will leave A for a 39 days’ Cruise, 
(for Seri TANGIER, MALAGA, PALERMO, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
RAGUSA, CORFU, MALTA, PHILLIPVILLE (for Constantine), ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving 
at Plymouth on 28th May, and London zgth May. 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 

M. : {ij GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
anagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} = Avenue, London, E.C. 
For a to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 

Cockspar Street, sw 


“LANCET ' Anatysis AND Mepicat Opinions Post Free. 


tf G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
: » FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN 


HI S KY, 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO., 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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Five Thousand Orphan and Outcast 
Children to Feed Every Day. 


The Committee of “Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES” 
earnestly APPEAL for AID in support of the great family 
of orphan and waif children now sheltered in the institu- 
tions, to which about eight souls are added every 24 hours. 

Gratefully will even the smallest donations be received by 
the Treasurer, Mr. William Fowler; by the Chairman of 
Committee, Mr. S. G. Sheppard; by the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Howard Williams ; by the Founder and Director, Dr. 
T. J. Barnardo; or by the Bankers, L. and S. W. Bank 
(Bow Branch), and Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. 


E. E. GILL, M.A., Clerical Secretary. 
JOHN ODLING. General Secretary. 


Offices of the Institutions— 
18-26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


Distress in the East End. 


This continued severe weather is causing 
A TERRIBLE AMOUNT OF SUFFERING 
among the poor by whom 
WE ARE SURROUNDED. 
Our Visitors report 
MANY HOUSES WITHOUT A FIRE 
in the grate or bread in the cupboard. 


Contributions earnestly solicited, and thankfully acknowledged by 
F. N. CHARRINGTON, Esg., L.C.C., 
Great Assembly Hall, Mile End Road, London, FE. 


URGENT DISTRESS ; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


‘There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 
Patron—THE QueeEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 

Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—* Shipwrecked, London.” 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FOUNDED 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, Secretary. 


(CITY of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Sq., 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients ag ony} now about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes, and all ages, from children a month old to adults overg5. Over 
461,850 patients have been relieved since the formation of the charity up to 
the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
the Society's Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by 
the Secretary at the I i 


OHN NORBURY, 7reasurer. 
OHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
1 vol. price 6s. 


’ 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says: 


‘*The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris's stories seems to Me 
beyond criticism. The severity with which he confines himself to say; 
things, instead of talking about them, is wholly admirable. Kipling neve 
did anything better than the two short stories, ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘ The Beg 
Man in Garotte,’ that is to say, the kind of thing—which was thoroughi 
worth doing—could not have been done better. ‘lhe interest is human ma 
heroic, and the execution perfect. . . . It requires an eye which has been 
sharpened by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how great and 
vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this volume. It jg 
a_work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, misapplieg 
Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify health 
has no place in trueart; and a very large proportion of this book is devoted 
to morbid anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contrast of 


health.” 
Professor DOWDEN says: 


‘* Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact descrip. 
tion which can be given in a word of Mr. Frank Harris's stories. They are 
not deficient in action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action js 
so contrived as to be essentially the deploying of character; and the nar. 
rator stands above and apart from both events and personages, laying bare 
muscle and nerve with an unfaltering scalpel. The anatomist does not 
indulge in any tender emotion towards the subject of his demonstrations: 
but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose to 
view the deeper structures. A keen eye and a hand that can be both bold 
and nice are needed for success; neither rhetor.c nor sentiment can assist 
the demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are sim 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte ; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte,’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
Frank Harris's ‘ Elder Conklin '—perhaps the best piece of work 


of the 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


« The li form of the stories is on the whole excellent. His style is 
Gallic with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusive 
in its terse, close simplicity—so simple and clear that you never notice it at 
all, and it becomes a mere transparent medium through which the 
characters are seen in relief as if cut upon a cameo. But there is no denying 
the vivid realism with which he makes his figures move and talk, or the 
dramatic force with which he enables us to see the motives and actions of 
such characters as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and Mr. Letgood. 
‘The Modern Idyl’ is the singularly powerful story which first revealed 
Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the pages of the Fortnightly. Itis 
even less pleasant to read than any of the others ; but there is extraordinary 
force in the realization of the character of the Parson, with its strange 
mixture of pietism and sensuality.” 


ATHENZUM. 


‘The men and women live and move and bave their being with that 
sort of aching, overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustra- 
tion. To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph in 


creative wor! 
SPEAKER. 


‘* That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was proved some 

ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in the 
Fortnightly Review. ‘ Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 
with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished by the vigour 
and power which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratu- 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist.. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh and 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear eom- 
parison with any living writer of short tales.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘*Saner judgment will pronounce the book merely better than other 
books that are themselves not bad. . .. Mr. Harris's speciality lies in 

ting on to the outward world of Bret Harte an inward world of con- 
icting motive and fine-drawn analysis. .. . Only in the first story does 
Mr. Harris's method quite succeed, and the result is admirable. The 
characters are clearly defined and combined with great skill. They 
breathe genuineness and truth. There is force, and pathos too, in the 
story of Bancroft and Loo Conklin, al',ough some of the power of the 
melody is lost in the minor key.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


21 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES. 
PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 

Chairman of Committee—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P. 

Treasurers—Sit GEORGE S. MeasoM, J.P., and R. RUTHVEN Py, Esq. 
Bankers—Covutts & Co., Strand, London. 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object 
the protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility. 
itis earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence a 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable. 


The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a 
hearty assistance— 
1. By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelt 
been witnessed. 
Il. By increasing the revenue of the Society by Annual Subscriptions, by 
Donations, by Testamentary Gifts, and particularly by inducing 
their friends to become members. 


Trained Officers are despatched to all parts of the Kiogdom. 

The operations of the Society draw from the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much greater 
assistance, and unless such additional support be extended to them, this 
most righteous cause of humanity must suffer from insufficiency of means 
tocarry out those many urgent measures which every well-wisher of this 
Society has so deeply at heart. 


Remittances may be fowarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The labour of other charities is divided among many Associations ; but 
this Charity stands alone—the Defender of the defencel. ithout any 
assistance. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 


Treasurers} LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuts HOSPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true ape Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing 
needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United 
Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the ty oomaaiog demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance , and they earnestly Leone with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


OrrFiceE: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a ‘‘ Home” 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes. Over 650 
have thus been more or less provided for. There are now nearly 100 on 
the books, The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want of 
funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS, 
Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will 
be gratefully received by Messrs. HERR1ES & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's 


Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where 
all communications should be addressed. 


WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secrelary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Mer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G, 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Esgq., 1.7. 

Deputy FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Eso., F.R.G.S, 


APPEAL. 


|= Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution earnestly appeal to the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 
306 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This 
can only be effected by a large and permanent 
annualincome. The Annual Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 


the purpose. 

The Institution granted Rewards for the Saving of 637 lives 
by the Life-Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and 
other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, 
for the saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 
1894 being 778. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have 
been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 
1824 to 31st December 1894, 38,633. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C,; by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 
Coutts & So., 59 Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United 
Kingdom ; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


pRURY LAN E THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir -AUGUS- 

TUS HARRIS, Lessee and M er. Every Evening 7 and Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 1. on Sir A New G rand Pan- 
tomime, DICK WHITTINGTO For fall see "Daily ane Box 
Office open from ro a.m., all day. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE ~—Oa SATURDAY, 


awe 2, and EVERY EVENING by arr. with the Carl Rosa 
Opera C Humperdinck’s Fairy Opera HA SEL AND GRETEL (in 
English). 1 Bor Office now open, 


ST. JAMESS. —Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
d Manager.—TO- NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.45, THE 
IMPORTA: ANCE OF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial Comedy for Serious People, 
“by OSCAR WILDE. Mr se Alexand=r Mr. Allan Aynesworth, Mr. H. H. 
cent. Mr. Frank Dyal!, Mr. F. K Peile ; Miss Rose Miss 
Vanbrugh, Mrs. George Canninge Min velyn Millard. Preceded t 8.20 by «play 
in One Act by LANGDON E. MITCHELL. entitied IN THE SEASON. 
Herbert Waring, Mr. Arthur Royston, Miss Elliot Page. Doo 8, 
Commence jages 10.4 MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY. a at 3 
SPECIAL INEE, WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 6, at 3. Box Office 
(Mr. Arnold) open aily ro till 5. Seats may be booked in advance by letter, 
telegiam, or telephone (3903), ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 


*RYSTAL PALACE.—Admission Daily One Shilling. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS. Thursday and Saturday Even- 
ings at 8. Vocalists on 7th: Miss Jessie Hadleston and Mr. Douglas Powell. On 
March oth: Miss Teresa Blamy, Miss Marie Hooton, and _ Edward Branscombe. 
The attery © i Bandmaster: Mr. Charles Godfrey, Thousands of Free 
Seats. Reserved Seats, 6d. FOURTEENTH S 'RDAY CONCERT, 
MARCH gibt 3- Vocalist: MR. BRAXTON SMITH. Pianist; MONS. 
EMIL SAUER, who will play ‘Hensell’s Concerto in F, for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Numbered Seats, 2s. and 4s. ; Unnumbered, 15. 


N IAGARA HALL, 
REAL. ICE SKATING: always pertect condition. 


Daily 9.30 to 1, 38. 3 to 6, 58. 8 to 11.30, 3s 
Excellent Orchestra? Class Open all day. 


RAVES GALLERIES.—NOW ON EXHIBITION, a 
Choice COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS by CHARLES T. BURT, 
of SPORTING SUBJECTS and ENGLISH LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 

“*Mr. Burt’s work has long been favourably known to amateurs, but it has been 
mainly sold directly from his studio at Birmingham, and but little has found its way 
to London. It may be summed up as characteristically English, and shows a fine 
mastery of sober colour and unexaggerated effect.” —Morning Advertiser. 

“One noticzable feature of the collection is the careful study of atmosphe:ic 
changes and effect, and, while all the pictures are carefully executed, this point is a 
study in itself. The exhibition will doubtless prove very ——,, 

irmingham Daily Post. 

“ His pictures are strong in treatment, excellent in colouring, and effective in 

composition. "—Manchester Courier. 


Also 
A Rare Collection of the Choicest Works engraved (principally in line) after 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
GRAVES GALLERIES, 6 Pall Mall, S.W., 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 


HE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St., W., 
ae the TARIFF CARDS of most of the principal Hotels in England, 
Riviera, » On application without obligation of any ki 


PALL ‘MALL CLUB, 6a Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY, 
Town Members £3 3s. per annum. Country Members #1 1s. per annum. Suitable Can- 
didates are now being elected at a nominal Entrance Fee. For further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the above address. 


YPEWRITING.—Wanted by a Lady, MSS. and other 
Matter. Terms 1s. per tooo words. Apply Miss L. NicHotson, 13 Lloyd 
Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


FOR SALE.—BUSINESS (constructive), about 40 years 

old; profits, four figures; clientéle, Landowners, principally ; worked with 
little capital; no real, contingent, or retrospective obligations; rare opening for a 
few young, energetic gentlemen combining.—Address, No. 1250, ANDERSON’S 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 14 Cockspur Street, London, S. Ww. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 

in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 

in September, 1895. The Secretary of State will — — = com apn! Twelve 


A Assistant Engineers i the Public rtment, and 
in the Department.—For 


particulars the SECKETARY, at the 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall, 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about = Scholars will be Elected, 
Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on Lady Day.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossa, FLEETWOOD. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 

may fund to S90 "year in cases of 
who require it. 


er particulars from the Heap Master, or Secretary, the College, 
Clifton Bristol. 


RADLEY Co COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of £80, 


im begies uly 17. For further information apply te 
the Rev. t the ARDEN, come College, J 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 

INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 28, 29, 30. Eleven 
scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded: Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 
—Apply to the Secretary, ‘I he College, Cheltenham. 


ROvAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT. BRITAIN, 
LBEMARLE NER wal 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER *will on THURSDAY 

next, March 7 hree Lectures on THREE 

PERIODS OF 17th CENTURY Hi HISTORY. STUART MON- 

ARCHY ; (2) THE COMMONWEALTH ; iT T no Sub- 

scription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to the Season, Two 


“security when 


INSURANCE, 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


‘FIVE per cent. as the rate of interest on 
pat amilias set up house ng; now he 
‘* himself lucky when he can get Three.” wns = 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Kew York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


FOUNDED i848. 


INVESTED FUNDS. . « £20,000,000, 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle. . 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000, ial 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to be 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom -— 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. n 
THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE § |, 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. &f 2 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. 7 
cat 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST CCST. = 
Rates for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Pla, V0 
AGES... | | 30 40 so | (60 me 
at le 
| 21 12 0 | a1 18 8| £2 12 2 £8 1510 25 193 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. “ 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the — 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, B.C. eal 
Manacer: T. B. SpRacUE,M.A., LL.D. LONDON SecreTaRY: W. T. Cray FLA 
iat 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, a 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. = 
pass 
rik 


i 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL INsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


At the Investigation in 1884 and 1889 Early Bonus, 


The Scottish Union & National Insurance Company 


Policies, Who'e Life, received for each year since they began to rank, 
t A Bonus Addition of £2 percent. & 
FIRE INSURANCE,—Almost all Descriptions 
' Insured on the most favourable con 
ST. ANDREW SQUARE; Lonpon— 
T, E.C.; Dustin—28 WESTMORELA 


itions. 


s of Property 


KING WILLIAM 
D STREET. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


(FIRE). 


Guineas. 


3co 


S UN INSURANCE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 
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UIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 


+. Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
exclusively amongst the Policyholders in 


dowment 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


|LLIANGE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABL'SHED 1824. Capitat FIVE MILLIONS STERtinc. 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY: 
Tue Ricut Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Eso. RICHARD HOARE, eo. 
CHAR. GEO BARNETT, Sim GEORGE C. LA N, Bart. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNE FRANCIS ALFRED LUCAS, Eso. 
EDWARD H. LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
HUGH COLIN SMITH, E 


THOMAS H. BURROUG HES Esa. | F. STEBBING. 
FRANCIS W. BUXTON, Esq. WILSON, K.C.M.G., 


AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


Fire Insurances g rates 


LEASEHOLD AND possess 
are granted, securing payment of a sum at the expiration of a fixed period. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate rates of P pS 
Policies Whole World and boars 
DEATH DUTIES. = forms of Policies have been prepared in order 
to enable the owners of to make provision for the new ESTATE 
DUTY. Full particulars wi! on 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and S be had on appli- 
cation to ROBERT wis’ Chief Secretary. 


WOICE-BUILDING REDUCED TO AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


THE VOICE-BUILDING COURSE.—The results of this course, both in 
singing and speaking, a'e surprising, almost incredible. The delivery is generally 
revolutionised in a single month. ot only is the power or volume of every voice 
at least doubled, and its scale or compass extended from two to five notes, but the 
quality becomes’ ure, not simply mod fied and improved, but ab olutely pure and 
resonant throughout its entire compass. It is equally valuable for speakers and 
singers, and has becn applied with unvarying success by public speakers, lawyers, 
“Focal readers, actors, singers, and those whose vocal com ers were failing. 

AL DEFE ECTS, resulting from an improper or abnormal use of the voice, 
can in all cases be remov ed, since such de‘ects are invariably caused by abnormal 
muscular coi.traction—seldom by disease—acute bronchitis being a ntly the 
only form of throat affection which necessarily hampers the free and full vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords. A short breath, a weak voice, a limited compass, 
huskiness, hirshness, impure quality, change of register, and falsetto voice are 

to he the result of phenomena. Protracted effort can be endured without 
fatigue. The full use of vocal powers affords pleasure instead of pain, even where 
serious fears have been entertained on account of catarrh, cler vee 's sore throat, 
or irritation, when once — functional process has been restored. Medical treatm:nt 
affords t- relief onl Voice-building effects a permanent cure. 

VOCA PEDIMENTS successfully treated by a method wh'ch expands 
the chest, develops the voice, and gives a clear, distinct enunciation of the most 
dificult. and ag t ions. nder this head come stammering, 
sta lis hesitation, and indistinct articulation. 

SPEAKERS. READERS, and ACTORS gain from their increased com- 
pass such ache modulated inflections, and from their enlarged volume of tone such 

stiking contra-ts of power—thus being able to fully an 
intended effe ~ts—that the grand faults of monotony and mannerism give place to a 
varied and eff-ct ve delivery. 

FOR SINGERS the sivantages are almost beyond numbering. All signs of 
— Sage, and the weak middle notes of the soprano and contralto, the 

ones of the tenor and bass, become, almost from the first, the most resonant 
dail Execution is found to be, not, as before, a matter of tardy growth, but the 
speedy outcome of perfect freedom of vocal action. Later, all the requirements of 
attistic expression are made accessible to all. A pure, rich, ringing tone, perfect 
case in reaching the highest notes, are -ome of the results of this course. 

TO TEACHERS OF THE VOICE, whether for elocution or singing, the 
Voice- Building Course affords a thoroughly ‘digested plan for assailing radical 

of throat or respiration, besides givin, defnitely the fundamental principles 
upon which all artistic vocal effurts must be based. These exercises are ke veloped 
from a study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and Europe, ee 
mere minute knowledge of anatomy and ph siology. They furnish a most complete 
ystem for the voice.—M, LECLERQUE (Voice Author of Human 
Voice in Song,” ‘f The Speaking Voice,” “The Cause and Treatment of Voice 
Defects,” 5 Conduit Street, Regent Street, w. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
No 541, Just Published, contains, in addition to a large selection of books in 
ir ell’s r er’s Jungermanniz 
South Australia New a Complete Set of Bes Political 
a Fine Set of the Philosophical Transactions; and many similar important sets, 


A Copy post ‘ree on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
a te STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. . 


Interim Bonuses. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON. 
On March 5, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN STEVENSON'S SAMOA 


BY MARIE FRASER. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


United Service Magazine 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


Captain S. Pasrretp OLiver. 
How far the Lessons of the Franco-German War are now Out of Date. 


Colonel Maurice, C.B. 
The Submarine Boat. Lieut. S_eEMAN, late R.N. 
Australian Federation for Defence. Frank Wiiuiams, Sydney. 
An Old Drill-Book from Belvoir Library. Henry Peccuam, M.A., 1634. 


G. MacFarlane. 
War between China and Maurice. C.B. 


Asiatic Neighbours : A KaLes. 


LONDON: 


William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 
And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 953. MARCH 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

A FOREIGNER. Cuaps. XV.-XX. By E. GERARD. 

THE SALMON FISHERIES OF NORWAY. By ‘‘SNowr_y.” 

DID JUNIUS COMMIT SUICIDE? By A. Lance. 

THE COURT OF DEMOS. By L. E. R. 

SHOULD GOLF BE ENCOURAGED AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 

ARAB MEN AND ARAB HORSES. 

THE TOUCH OF SPRING. By D. STORRAR MELDRUM. 

A VISIT TO THE BUDDHIST AND TAO-IST MONASTERIES 
ON THE LO FAU SAN. By E, A. IRVING. 

FRANCIS RICHARD SANDFORD. 

HABITUAL OFFENDERS. 

THE RISE OF THE CURTAIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MARCH 1895. 
THE MILLSTOUS ROUND NECK OF ENGLAND. By 


Crowes (“‘ Nauticus”). 
THE GOOD. SENSE OF THE ‘ENGLISH PEOPLE. By T. E. Kessec. 
ON SOME LEGAL DISABILITIES OF TRADE UNIONS. By Bernarp 
Ho.tanp. With Prefatory Note by His Grace the Duke or Devonsuire, 


HOW TO orca A PEOPLE'S KITCHEN IN LONDON. By Eviru 


Seu 
THE BUILDER OF THE ROUND TOWERS: a Chronicle of the Eighth 
Century. By the Hon. Emity Law tess. 
WHAT IS CHURCH AUTHORITY? Canon Te1GNMouTH SHoRE. 
THE WANTON MUTILATION OF LS. By Dr. Fiemine, C.B. 
AND SIR REYNOLDS, by Sir Cuarves Rosin- 


N (Surv hd res). 
OFFICERS" EXPEN ES IN TH CAVALRY. By the Right Hon. the Eart 
WRITIEN. “GESTURE. (With Illustrative Facsimiles.) By Joun Horr 


Scu 
MAURICE ‘MAE TERLINCK, Be 
THE CHINESE DRAM By GeorGEe 
A NIGHT IN THE REPORTERS: GALLERY. By Micuaet MacDonacu. 
MR, —re ATTACK ON AGNOSTICISM. By the Right Hon. Pro- 
fessor HuXLey. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


PERMANENT & TEMPORARY PASTURES. 


By MARTIN J. SUTTO 
FIFTH EDITION. Price ss. Bound in cloth. A and con- 
taining a chapter on weeds found in pastures. Illustrated with 23 accurate 
Illustrations of Natural Grasses, Clovers, &c., and te be 5 Analyses of 
ea Clovers, &c., prepared expressly for this work by J. Augustus 


Voelcker. 
POPULAR EDITION. Price 1s. Paper cover. Including all the chapters 
contained in the Fifth Edition, but omitting the Illustrations, Analyses, and 


Index. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Price 21s. Bound in cloth, bevelled boards. Contain- 
ing the original coloured plates, and Dr. Voelcker's —~ 
‘Through all sellers; from Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
Limited, London ; or direct ‘from 
SUTTON & SONS, The Royal Seedsmen, Reading. 


THE HUMANITARIAN 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN, 
MARCH: 
WARES FOR SALE IN THE POLITICAL MARKET. The Hon. Avseron 
Hersert (with Portrait). 
BROWNING AS A PROPHET OF HUMANITY. E. A. Sxurray. 
ONE PHASE OF TITE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. W.S. Carne, M.P, 
MR. CAINE’S “PHASE AND SCANDINAVIAN FACTS.” The Rev. F, 
S. Macautay Bennett, 
WOMEN’S CLAIMS AND MEN’S MONOPOLIES. Pewnetore Hottanp 
(with Portrait). 
MONASTIC LIFE AND SOCIAL REFORM. Mrs. Auprey Ricnarpson, 
THE POSITION OF ITALIAN WOMEN. Tuomas Huntincron Cuivps, 
AN IDEAL WOMAN (Short Story). Oscoop Harrier. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND 
OPEN COLUMN, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Lonpon : HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER Row. 
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2 March, 1895, 


BODLEY HEAD BELLES LETTRES. 


KEYNOTES SERIES.—New Volumes. 


PRINCE ZALESKI. By M. P. Sutet. 
Crown Suv, 3s, 6d. net. [Just ready. 

‘Mr. Shiel has in this volume produced something which is always 
rare, and which is every year becoming a greater rarity—a work of literary 
invention characterised by substantial novelty. We have Poe's analysis 
and Poe's glamour, but they are no longer distinct ; they are combined in 
a new synthesis which stamps a new imaginative impression. . . 
finely-wrought structure in which no single line impairs the symmetry and 
proportion. . . . One of the most boldly-planned and strikingly executed 
stories of its kind which has appeared for many a long day. e believe 
there is nothing in ‘ Prince Zaleski’ which that great inventor and masterly 
manipulator of the spoils of invention (Poe) would have disdained to 
father.” —Daily Chronicle. 

‘One of the new books which should obtain popularity. Written “ 
an easy and clear style, but the author shows an amount of ingenui 
capacity for plot considerably above the average. The reader will Boa it it 
difficult to put the book down before he has satisfied his curiosity to the 
last page." — IVeekly Sun. 


THE WOMAN WHO DID. By Grant ALLEN. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. [Third Edition now ready. 


‘* The story is as remarkable for its art as its daring, and well deserves 


a place in the remarkable series in which it has been published.” 
The Scotsman. 


‘* His sincerity is undeniable, and, in the mouth of Herminia, are some 
very noble and eloquent passages upon the wrongs of our marriage 
system.” —Pall Mall Gasette. 

‘* A tale of purity and innocence unparalleled since the Garden of Eden 
or ‘ Paul and Virginia.’''— Western Daily Express. 

‘‘A remarkable and powerful story. It increases our respect for Mr. 
Allen's ability, nor do we feel inclined to join in throwing stones at him as 
a perverter of our morals and our social institutions.""—Sfeaker. 


YOUNG OFEGS DITTIES. By Ora Hanson. 


Translated from the Swedish by GEORGE EGERTON. Crown 8vo, 
os. 6d. net. (Just published, 


DISCORDS. By Georce Ecerron. 3s.6d.net. 


‘‘She has many fiue qualities. Her work throbs with temperament, 
and here and there we come upon touches that linger in the memory as of 
things felt and seen, not read of."'"—Daily News. 

‘The book is true to human nature, for the author has genius, and, let 
us add, has heart. It is representative ; it is, in the hackneyed phrase, a 
human document.” —Sfeaker. 


KEYNOTES. ByGeorce Ecerton. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘‘A rich, passionate temperament vibrates through every line... . 
We have met nothing so lovely in its tenderness since Mr. Kipling’s 
‘Without Benefit of Chronicle. 

‘* Not since the ‘ Story of an African Farm’ was written has any woman 
delivered herself of so strong, so forcible a book." —Queen, 


LYRICS. By Artuur CuristopHER BENSON. 


550 copies, feap. Svo, 5s. net. (Fust published, 


POEMS: DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL, 


Second Series. By LORD DE TABLEY. Crown Svo, 55. net. 


“ There is the ring of true poetry in Lord de Tabley's verses, together 
with fine classical feeling and rare mastery of metrical expression. 
The Times. 


‘* A creditable volume of poetry, much above the average of the present. 
It is interesting all through, and penetrated with a feeling of nature, a 
deep sense of beauty and sympathetic insight into the sorrows and 
pleasures of the human heart." —Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘ His poems come with a zest and an awakening sense, sometimes a 
picturesque touch, that make his rank uncommon.” — | Veek/y Sun. 

“Lord de Tabley has seldom, if ever, risen to a finer lyric rapture than 
in these verses." —S/ar. 


POEMS: DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL, 


First Series. With Illustrations by C. Ricketts. Uniform in bind- 
ing with Second Series. Crown Svo, 75. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Joun B. Tass. 


Square 16mo, 4s. 6d. 
‘*The effort to stamp an individual thought on each poem in all its 
strength is combined with a delicacy of shading which shows the growing 


richness of the inner life of New England society with singular force.” 
Spectator. 


BOOKBILLS OF NARCISSUS. By Ricuarp 


LE GALLIENNE. Wéth Frontispiece by Robert Towler. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net, 

“One of the most winsome volumes—winsome is surely the one epithet 
—which have so far b2en given to us during the last decade of the dying 
century.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* A delightful book, which is more than the title would leave the un- 
initiated to imagine, the record of as beautiful a temperament as ever got 
put into print.” — Woman. 


ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE. By 


MARY BROTHERTON. Svo, 75, bd. net. 
“A rarely beautiful little volume of verse." —Rea/m. 


JOHN LANE, Tue Heap, 
Vico STREET, LonDoN, W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MARCH. 


PRESIDENTS AND POLITICS IN FRANCE. By A AvGusTIN Fitoy, 
PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS OF THE DA 
he THE IRISH LAND BILL. By 7, 
USSELL 
. CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT, By H. M. Bomras, Q.C, 
ACTING: AN ART. ENRY IRVING. 
LORD RANDOLPH cHURCHILE. By T. H. S. Escorr. 
TWO MODERN POETS. By H. > 7s 
POLITICS AND THE POOR-LAW. B 
VENETIAN ART AT THE NEW GAL Y. By Craupe Puitups, 
ALLAC 
STEPHANE MALLARME. By Freperic Carret. 
AN WINTER - RESORT: BISKRA. By Major Arrure 
RIFFITHS. 
THE CRISIS IN By Rev. WittiAmM Greswe.t, 
THE HEART OF L FE. Chaps. 17-20. By W. H. Mattock. 
CORRESPONDEN CE 
ALIEN IMMIGRATION: A REJOINDER. By Arnovp 
=. eneve IN 1854 AND 1894. By Gen. Sir Evetyn Woon, 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A YEAR OF SPORT AND NATURAL HIS. 


TORY : Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing. Edited 
by OsWAL”D CRAWFURD. With numerous by Frank 
Feller, Bryan Hook, Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, Stanley Berkeley, &, 
Demy 4to, 21s. net. [ This day. 

*,* This Book is a consecutive work, dealing, in their sequence, with 
forty-five consecutive and most interesting seasonal phases of Sport and 

Natural History in the British Islands. 


R. S. GUNDRY. 


CHINA, PRESENT AND PAST. By R. §, 


Gunpry, Author of ‘China and her Neighbours.” Demy 
tos. 6d. [ This day, 
*,* This volume deals with the Educational System of China and her 
Industrial Progress—Foreign Intercourse and Maritime Custom Service— 
Currency and Trade—Products and Resources— Missionary Question and 
Ancestor Worship—Judicial Torture—Antagonism and its Causes, &c. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.ZS. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. By 


W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit, 
Third and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. 

*,* Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace spoke of the extreme value and interest 
of this volume when it was originally published, and characterised it as 
“altogether unique among books on natural history,” and as ‘the most 
interesting and delightful of modern books on natural history.” 


J. V. MARMERY. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: Its Origin, 


Course, Promoters, and Results. By J. V. MARMERY. With an 
Introduction by Samuel Laing. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 

*,* The object of this volume is to give a survey of scientific advance 

from the earliest times to the present year. It endeavours to review, 

concisely and impartially, the claims to fame and research of both men and 

nations, and sums up the material and moral effects of science in Europe. 

Mr. Laing in his introduction characterises the volume as ‘‘a work of great 


learning and research.” 
A. E, T. WATSON. 


SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


By A. E. T. Watson. A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations 
by John Sturgess. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
*,° A New and Cheaper Edition of Reminiscences by the Editor of the 
Mlustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, containing all the Illustrations 
by John Sturgess which appeared in the original editions. 


G. F. UNDERHILL AND H. S. SWEETLAND. 


THROUGH A FIELD-GLASS. By G. F. 


UNDERHILL and H. S. SWEETLAND, With Illustrations by L. 
Thackeray. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Next week, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. People’s Edition. (Copyright.) In 37 vols. small crown 
8vo, 37s. Clearly printed on good paper and bound in red cloth. 
The Volumes to be had separately, 1s. each. 


Lonpon : CHAPMAN & HALL, LiIrTEp. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


By the Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, 
Dean of Salisbury. 


With Photogravure Portrait. One Vol., Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The Times.—' A very delightful book. He has something to tell us 
which is worth hearing of most of the great men of his time, and his pages 
teem with telling auecdote and shrewd but always kindly observation.’ 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. A Reminiscence. By 
ALFRED MILNER, C.B., Author of ‘‘ England in Egypt," Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C: 


2 March, 1895. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


Notice—_THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MARCH 1895 contains among other articles of interest :—The 

Cremation of Colonel Calverley.—Some Recollections of Robert Louis 

Stevenson.—Letters of Edward oy to Fanny Kemble, 1871- 

1883.—Honnie: A_ Study of Irish Peasant Life.—A mong the Snow 

Mountains of the Tyrol.—Chinese Gentlemen and Virtuosos.—A Cairo 

Scandal, &c. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
NOW READY. 
THE MERMAID: a Love Tale. By L. 

DOUGALL, Author of ‘‘ Beggars All,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 


THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY: a 


Study of Certain Phases of Life in California. By Horace ANNEs- 
LEY VACHEL. In r vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

APARSON AT BAY. By Harotp Vattincs, 
Author ot ‘‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 


THE INTENDED. By H. de Vere Srac- 


pooLe. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S STORIES. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. ‘Twenty-fourth Edition. With Six 
lllustrations by DU MAURIER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THROWN TOGETHER. Twentieth Thousand, crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SEAFORTH. Ninth Thousand, with Frontispiece, crown 
8vo, 6s 

TRANSFORMED. Fou-th Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BLUE VEIL, and other Stories. Small crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF ADAM SMITH. By Joun Rae. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


KING ARTHUR. A Drama in a Prologue 


and Four Acts. By J. Comyns CARR. 8vo,. Paper, 1s. net; 
cloth, 2s. net. 

GLOBE.—*‘ Its literary merit, especially in the prologue, is high. The 

blank verse is handled throughout witha nice ear for melody and variety.’ 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By 


Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by Henry M. Brock, with an Intro- 
duction by DAVID HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
(ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
GLOBE.—** Introduced by Mr. David Hannay in a Biographical and 
critical essay of much interest. . . . It is pleasant to have it resuscitated 
in this tasteful garb, with drawings of much more than average value by 
Mr. H.M. Brock. Mr. Brock is an excellent figure artist.” 


A HANDBOOK ON WELSH CHURCH DE- 


ENCE. By the BisHop or St. AsApH, Third Edition. Feap. 
8vo. Sewed, 64. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. By an Unor- 


THODOX BELIEVER. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SCOTSMAN —* The writer presents his belief in a manner which can 
never offend the most orthodox of believers. The bock is the work ofa 
religious man, a thinker, and a scholar.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLU.—'' A remarkable work. .. . This bold and 
criginal thinker." 

“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS” SERIES IN MACMILLAN’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY LIBRARY. VOL. 3. 


BYRON. By Prof. Nicuot.—SHELLEY. 


By J. A. SyMonDsS.—KEATS. By SipNey CoLvin, Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF MIND: A Study of 


its Distempers, Deformities, and Disorders. By HENRY MAUDSLEY. 
M.D. 8vo, 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 425. MARCH. 
The Hi Chaps. XIIL-XV. 6. My Friend Beppino 
2 Our Obligations The of the Black 
3 Robert Southey. By Geo. Saintsbury. ntry. 
8. Froissart the Historian. By G. C 


# The Sancho Panza of Madagascar. 
By Julian Corbett. Macaulay. 
& Some Humours of Parliamentary Re- | 9. The Soldier in Print, 


porting. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


Price is. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon, ARTHUR J. BALFoUR, M.P. Second Edition, 8vo, ras. 6d. 
‘* This book, modestly termed ‘ Notes,’ is one of the chief contributions 
to philosophy made for many years in England.” —7imes. 


PERSECUTION AND TOLERANCE : 


being the Hulsean Lectures preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1893-4. By M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE G., J. ROMANES. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the 


late GEORGE J. ROMANES, Author of ‘‘ Darwin and After Darwin,"’ &c. 
Edited, with a Preface, by CHARLES Gore, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: an Essay on 


the per se of Psychology. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, 16s. 


Public School Text-Books of Religious Instruction. 
Edited by the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, D.D. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


“ENGLAND. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Cutts, D.D., Author of 
‘ Turning Points of English Church History.” Fcap. 8vu, 2s. 6d. 


THE PENTATEUCH. By the late Lord A. C. Hervey, 
D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. Completed by the Rev. C. HOLE. 
[/n the press. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. By the Hon. and Rev. 
E. LyTTeLTon, Head Master of Haileybury College —[/ the press. 
Other Volumes are in preparation, 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULick RALPH 
BuRKE, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE DEFENCE OF PLEVNA, 1877. 
Written by One who Took Part in it. By WiLtiIAM V. HERBERT. 
With Portrait of Osman Pasha, 8 coloured folding-out Maps, and 3 
Maps in the text. 8vo, 18s. 

‘*Mr. Herbert has made a very important contribution to recent military 
history. His narrative of the life in Osman's army is full of brightness and 
interest."—Mr. ARCHIBALD ForBES In the Daily News. 


A BOOK OF SONG. By Jutan Srurcis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘* There is a spirit of youth in such songs as these. Their buoyancy and 
brightness are delightful." —Saturday Review. 


BALLADS AND OTHER VERSE. By 


A. H. BeesLy. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE. 


By Mrs. De SALts, Author of ‘‘ Entrées A la Mode," &c, Feap, 8vo, 
1s. 6d, bourds. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. March. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By ; A BALLAD OF BODING. By May 
DorotHea Gerar Author ENDALL. 
Baby,” &c. Chaps. XIV.- OF A STUART 


XVIL. INCESS. By Mrs. W. E. H, 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX- ECKY. 

TEENTH CENTURY. Lect. | TRUFFLE-HUNTING IN WI‘T- 

Vill. FRoupe. SHIRE. By P. Axperson Gara- 
TOAN OLD VIOLIN. By Anrnony 


C. Deane. 
EVELYN MOORE'S POET. By 
Grant ALLEN. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Streer. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND for 1895. 
Demy 8vo, Paper Boards, 3s,; Cloth Boards, 4s, 


The Archbishops of Work and Dub 
he of Canterbury, York, Arm ublin, 
sistant The Primus of Scotland, 
The Bishops of the English, Irish, Scottish, and American Churches, 
The Lower House of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, 


AND BY 
The Convocation of York. 
THE Thirteenth Issue of this important Work presents an authorised and com 
hensive record of the condition and work of the Church of England and of all 
Churches in communion with her throughout the world. _ hw 
This Volume has a special interest of its own, as it gives a complete statistical 
review of the present position and work of the Church of England and Wales, com- 
piled from the returns furnished by the Parochial Clergy under the new system 
recently recommended by the Convocations of Cagterbury and York. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


HAM, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By Anprew Lana. 


Brighton : 135 North Street. 
BOOKS.—_HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
Standard c New choice 
Sian. Post promptly executed. Useal cash discounts. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 


Oxford Bible 


for 


CONTAINING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, TOGETHER WITH A NEW, 
ENLARGED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


The Rev. CANON MACLEAR, D.D., with the assistance of the following contributors : - 


Archdeacon Palmer, 

The Bishop of Oxford. 
Canon Churton, B.D. 
Canon Girdlestone. 

E. B. Poulton, M.A., F.R.S. 


Rev. Henry Deane, B.D. 
Prof. W. W. Skeat. 

Prof. Edward Hull. 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Sir John Stainer. 


Dr. Reinholt Rost. 
Dr. Carl Bezold. 


Dr. Barclay V. Head. 
W. Carruthers, F.R.S. 


Dr. A. S. Murray. Prof. J. Earle. 
Dr. E, A. Wallis Budge. L. Fletcher, M.A., F.R.S,, 
Henry Courtier, F.R.G.S. and others. 


THE VOLUME ALSO CONTAINS SIXTY-EIGHT FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Being authentic reproductions of Documents, Monuments, and Contemporary Portraits 
illustrating the History of the Old and New Testaments, which have 
been selected and described by 


E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 


With the assistance of A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum ; 
and E, A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.S.A,, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian | 
Antiquities, British Museum, and others, 


This Famous Work is now ready in Twenty Sizes, from Pica Post Quarto to Pearl 16mo, 
at Prices ranging from 3s. to £5. 


TEN SizEs correspond page for page with each other. 

TEN Epitions are printed on the Oxford India Paper. 

Fourteen Epitions give the Text according to the 
Authorized Version. 


Five Epitions give the Text according to the Revised 
Version, and a Parallel Edition has been issued giving 
both Versions. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS. 


The Very Rev. GEORGE WILLIAM KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of 
Durham.—'‘ It is by far the most useful and beautiful Bible the world has 
The Very Rev. S. R. HOLE, D.D., Dean of Rochester.—“ It is a com- 

library for a preacher, and I pity his congregation if he cannot from 
such resources compile any number of sermons.” 

The Very Rev. R. PAYNE-SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury.— 
‘There is no important subject that is not adequately treated, and no 
branch of knowledge necessary for teacher or student which he will not 
find carefully and judiciously discussed and brought up to the level of the 
most accurate and latest information. I congratulate you upon having 
made the book, always valuable, so perfect and complete.” 

The Very Rev. R. GREGORY, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's.—‘‘* The Oxford 
Helps to the Study of the Bible’ is one of the most useful books I have 
ever seen.” 

The Very Rev. W. LEFROY, D.D., Dean of Norwich.—‘‘ One of the 
most invaluable auxiliaries which any teacher can either possess or employ.” 

The Very Rev. H. M. D. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester.—‘* A 
treasury of Biblical information such as has never before been massed 
together. The teacher who this book will hold in his hand a 
summary, clear and lucid, of the most important of the recent discoveries 
which throw so much light on the Book of Books.” 

ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM.—‘'I cannot imagine a book better 
suited for the use of persons who wish to know what the Bible which they 
constantly use really is.” 

The BISHOP OF DOVER.—“ It is one of the most perfect productions 
of its kind I have ever seen. It will be invaluable to the clergy, and should 
be found in every school and training college library.” 

GUARDIAN.—"' Indispensable to the Bible student ; every part of the 
work has been carefully revised and decidedly improved, and the bulk of it 
has been materially increased. A series of really beautiful plates has been 
added, which add greatly to the attractiveness of the volume, and cannot 
fail to be extremely useful." 

CHURCH TIMES.—"' The skeleton of the book which we are able to 

ive is very far from suggesting all the muscles and sinews and flesh and 
Blood with which it is clothed. The book is so tersely written that no 


description can adequately represent all it includes.” 


SATURDAY REVIE W.—“ In former years we have spoken of ‘ The 
Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible’ with high but deserved encomium, 
These have been steadily kept under enlargement and revisal, and now 
appear with numerous and excellent illustrations. It would be almost, if 
not quite, impossible to get more information into a smaller space than 
here ; the well-known resources of the Clarendon Press in the way of print 
and paper having been taxed tothe utmost to ‘do the trick.’ It is another 
and a just boast of this establishment that it pays no less attention to 
binding than to printing. Nowadays, as not a few lovers of books know 
to their cost, ‘ re is nothing like leather’ is an extremely fallacious 
adage; but it is generally justified in the Oxford bindings, both for taste 
and wear.” 


NOTES AND QUERI/ES.—“ In the effort to bring to putes this, 
the handiest, most useful, and, in a sense, handsomest of Holy Bibles, 
—— it may almost be said, of the highest class of workers have 

nm consumed. ‘To give the baldest possible summary of its contents 
would be to occupy a space we have never yet been able to assign to a single 
volume, . . . The best scholarship in England has been devoted to its per- 
fection, and it may now claim to be the handsomest, most comprehensive, 
and most trustworthy volume ever issued. . . . To mention the men who 
are responsible for these things is to supply a nomenclature of the men 
most eminent in their respective departments. To review a work of this 
importance is out of the question, a specialist being needed for e 
subject. Our own effort is confined to introducing to our readers a 
which is, in fact, a library, and a library, moreover, of productions up to 
date and of inoppugnable authority. In one hand easily a man holds an 
epitome of all Biblical knowledge. Only within a few years has sucha 
thing been possible.” 


LONDON QUARTERLY REV/EW.—‘‘It requires an exp2rt to 
give due praise to the Scripture Atlas. All the new and important identifi- 
cations made by the agents of the Palestiue Exploration Fund and others 
up to March 1893, have been noted. Any one who will examine the south- 
east of the Salt Sea in Map 3 will see the value of the atlas. The section 
on ‘ The Witness of Modern Discoveries to the Old Testament Narrative’ 
is a new feature of special value.” 


NATURE.—*“ A work which is far in advance of any other book of the 
same kind published in England.” 


At all Booksellers. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN Corner, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., at 14 Tavistock Street, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Office, 


No. 38 Southamptoa 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 2 Murch, 1895. 
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